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It's four great gifts wrapped up in one! 
Easy to use, fits in your pocket. Happy Gifting. 


FARMHOUSE GROUP GIFT G 

VALID AT ANY FARMHOUSE GROUP RESTA 
ORDER ONLINE OR STOP IN & VIST 

FarmhouseGroup.com 


^ Skinny 
' > Dipping 

^ Introducing... 
Fondue! 

W Every Friday 
& Saturday 

1^^. BURLINGTON ONLY 


Get a FREE hat or T-shirt 
with a $50 minimum purchase 
of Holiday Gift Cards! 


WH SHEET WIN00sKlfo54OM MULEBARVT.COM 


TUE-SUN | 4:30 -10:00PM 

( 802 ) 448 - 3070 , 

317 Riverside Ave, Burlington, VT 
bluebirdbbq.com | f /bluebirdbbq 


60 LAKE ST. • BURLINGTON • 540-0188 
89 MAIN ST. • MONTPELIER • 262-CAKE 
BURLINGTON INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT 
skiimypancake.com 






Family 




VTartists 


A corner of our cellar is dedicated to the arrogantly 
age-worthy releases from our good friends at Stone. 


Join us for Peak <Hi> 

Spruce Peak 

Experiences p ERFO rming 

WINTER 2013/14 ARTS CENTER 


AN IRISH 
CHRISTMAS IN AMERICA 

SATURDAY, DECEMBER 14,7:00 P.M. 

"Captivating!" — Irish Music Magazine 
This fun-filled, hugely popular 
family evening is filled with boundless 
energy, traditional Irish music, 
history, humor and dance! 

Sponsored by: People's United Bank 


RUCKUS: 

A CIRQUE SPECTACULAR 

SATURDAY, DECEMBER 28, 700 P.M. 

A stunning display of arcus arts with 
trapezists, jugglers, contortionists and 
more! Featuring an award winning 
cast based in Brattleboro, VT, whose 
resumes indude Cirque du Soleil, 

Cirque Eloize and the Big Apple Circus, 
this show is perfect for the family and 
speaal enough for a date night out! 
Sponsored by: TD Bank 


ARTS CENTER Box office: 802-760-4634 
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l MEAT * LIBATIONS * BREWING 


Lawson’s 


I Lawson’s Finest 

| 2nd Annual All Day Event 

Saturday, December 7th, 
Noon - Midnight 
A full lineup of Lawson’s Finest 
Liquids all day! 


Fill those holiday prescriptions with Prohibition Pig Gift Certificates! 

$4 Feme! draughts everyday ^ 

23 Soulh Main Street, Waterbury, Vermonl • prohibitionpig.com 


LONGEST NIGHT, MERRY 
AND BRIGHT - BLUE 
GARDENIAS 

SATURDAY, DECEMBER 21, 7:30 P.M. 

Celebrate the Solstice and expect the 
unexpected with Blue Gardenias, the 
Vermont jazz vocal trio that delivers a 
highly entertaining and tuneful romp 
through a variety of joyful genres. 
Sponsored by: Farrell Distributing 


For tickets: SprucePeakArts.org 


STONEBREWIN 


late 


Wednesday, December 11th 5 pm to 


fresh hoppy offerings. Make sure to hydrate and 
drink your coffee — it's gonna be a long night with 
these "Arrogant Bastards!” 

FARMHOUSETG.com 
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SPREAD LOVE 


MAKE IT SPECIAL 

MAKE IT A GIFT FROM ECCO. 


VINCE • VELVET • SPLENDID • ELLA MOSS • AG JEANS • DL 1961 
THEORY • LIEBESKIND BERLIN • BCBG • ABS BY ALLEN SCHWARTZ 
JAMES PERSE • PAIGE DENIM • CITIZENS OF HUMANITY* DOLCE VITA 
STEVE MADDEN • SUSANA MONACO • JOE'S JEANS • HANKY PANKY 


.J 
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Looking for the perfect gift? 


Give mouth-watering steaks & seafood 
with a Shelburne Meat Market gift card. 

I Shelburne Mea t Market I 


shelburnemeatmarket.com 


Taft Corners Shopping Plaza Edgartown Meat & Fish Market 
Wllllston Edgartown, Mass 

878-0084 (508)627-6200 



V HEART 


f Of? A flAl®BI 04 Alt® &% IT y JfERl 
Q(LT%T6mrj W£ i, ; 


OPEN FOR fVfdS A WEEK!! 


DEDALUS 


unjie 



CAN YOU SPEND SI/DAY 
TO LEARN ABOUT WINE? 

WINE CLUBS 


DRINK DIFFERENT 
WWW. EDALUS INE .COM 




THE LAST 

I M H3V3Z 


WEEK IN REVIEW 



NOVEMBER 27-DECEMBER 04, 2013 


facing 

facts 



* 

HEALTH CHECKUP 

Buried lede in 
Monday's Vermont 
Health Connect 
announcement: You 
have to snail-mail 
a check to buy an 
insurance plan. 
From an online 
marketplace. 

O 

BARGAIN BUS BACK 
IN BURLINGTON 

UVM booted 
Megabus from 
campus, but the 
school has no 
control over the 
new bus stop — a 
public street 
next to the Royall 
Tyler Theater. 

DRIVE-THRU LIQUOR 

For the second time 
in three years, a 
vehicle crashed into 
Merola's Market 
in Burlington. The 
driver's suspected 
of DUI— shocker. 

m 

OPEN SEASON? 

Only in Vermont: 
allegations of a 
drive-bywitha 
muzzleloader in St. 
Albans. Pretty sure 
that’s beyond the 
scope of the Second 
Amendment. 



* 30,000 


That’s the value of a winning lottery 
ticket, sold last December at a Burlington 
Kinney Drugs, that’s gone unclaimed for 


a year. It expires December 21. 



TOPFIVE 


1. Three New Lunch Options in Burlington" 

by Alice Levitt and Corin Hirsch. Bento. 
Lucky Next Door and Anatolian Grand 
Bazaar bring new flavors to Burlington's 


2. "Seven Days Searches for Vermont's Best 
Burger" by Alice Levitt and Corin Hirsch. We 
go statewide to find the juiciest, tastiest 
and most unusual burgers in Vermont. 

3. "Are Precious-Metal Dealers Cashing In 
on Vermont's Drug Epidemic?" by Ken 
Picard. Many jewelry dealers are flying 
under the radar, buying stolen jewelry and 
reselling it before victims can claim it 

4. "In Vermont, Users of 'Cryptocurrency' 
Bitcoin Are Few but Committed" by Ethan 
de Seife. A new internet-based currency is 
making waves worldwide, but its only just 
beginning to catch on in Vermont. 

5. ‘Making the Grade? Cuts at Burlington 
College Lead to Protests and Parodies" 
by Kevin J. Kelley. Budget cuts and staff 
departures are causing student unrest at 
Burlington College. 


I tweet of 
the week: 



@>alisonturkos 

just paid 511 for a can of Heady 



SEASON 

SPONSORS: 


SPONSORS: 


presented by 

ALBANY 


BALLET 


StewantS 
Shops j 


Green Mountain College 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 22 • 2PM/6PM 


2013/2014 


pGEAviotion <§g) ■ v J 

[SOU KEILLOR 

Paramount Theatre's 100th Anniversary Celebration 

1J!1 


30 CENTER ST, RUTLAND, VT • 802.775.0903 







Shop (Jnjq lie 

Antiques, collectibles, 
new and gently used 
women’s clothing, jewelry, 
accessories and of course 
the unique and unusual. 
drifts for eVer^eftef 

Ethan Allen Shopping Center 
North Ave, Burlington • 497-1479 



BRING ON DAFOLK. 


on Eggert Cathy Ream 


feed back 





DEMOCRACY RULES? 

Kudos to Ben Eastwood for bringing 
up a point more important than the 
issue that was under discussion at the 
Burlington City Council meeting on 
October 28 [Feedback, November 6; 
‘‘Last 7” October 30; Off Message: “In 
Burlington City Hall, Eyes on the Ball,” 
October 29]. The whole point of having 
such a meeting is for residents to have 
their views heard and factored into the 
final decision. If councilors have already 
made their decision before the meeting 
and are simply ignoring those who have 
come to air their views, then we have not 
a democracy in Burlington, but a little 
kingdom. Whether or not they actually 
ignored people, they should keep in 
mind that apathy (or even the appear- 
ance of apathy) toward those they are 
supposed to represent is a danger to de- 
mocracy. If they don't care about those 
who have come to see them, when will 
apathy turn into feelings of annoyance, 
resentment and superiority? 

Brian Garen 

BURLINGTON 


RIGHT MIX 

[Re “He’s Got It,” November 13]: Dave 
Keller's soulful sound is a perfect mix 
of tradition and innovation. It’s never 
cliche, always fresh. 

Tony Lolli 


DAMN WRONG 

The furor over the Cochran Road tower 
is justified [“Can You Hear Us Now? 
Richmond Officials, Residents Have 
Little Say on Cell Towers,” November 
20], AT&T plans to plop this 145-foot 
cell tower right next to a residential 
neighborhood, when they could easily 
move it a few hundred feet on the same 
site and not affect cell coverage, families’ 
hard-earned investments in their homes 
or the area’s natural aesthetics. 

What, this $126 billion company can’t 
afford the extra wire? You’re damn right 
we’ll complain, as most would about the 
prospect of seeing an imposing 145-foot 
structure from their living room win- 
dows and an empty field next to it where 
it could be sited out of the way. 

Check the facts before criticizing 
a legitimate pushback against AT&T’s 
site plan. We’re not against cell towers; 
we’re against a thoughtless, unnecessary 
and irresponsible act, and a problematic 
precedent for neighborhoods and re- 
lated scenic corridors. Our hope is that 
we can alert AT&T and the state to the 
facts, and they’ll care. 

Earl Wester 

RICHMOND 


A CLOSER LOOK 

One of the scenes in Tara Goreau’s new 
mural at the entrance to City Market de- 
picts a pig that’s about to get loose in the 


TIM NEWCOMB 






WEEK IN REVIEW 


Swiss chard [“Making a Good Entrance: 
Tara Goreau Makes an Art Portal at City 
Market,” November 13]. It makes me 
nervous every time I see it! 

Rob Rock 

BURLINGTON 


LOVED BELOVED 

For the reviewer to refer to the film 
Beloved as an “Oprah-ized” film about 
“indentured servitude” tells me he didn’t 
see it [Movie Review: “12 Years a Slave," 
November 13]. The film, based on Toni 
Morrison’s novel, was poorly reviewed, 
I believe mostly because it was so vis- 
ceral and disturbing, so before the time 
we were willing to engage the history of 
slavery on this level. Oprah brought it to 
the screen, but there’s nothing Oprah- 
esque about a story based on true events 
about a mother who murders her child 
rather than allow her to be sent into 
slavery, and about the vengeful little 
ghost who comes back to wreak havoc 
on the living. As I watched the film with 
my sister, we agreed that we had met 
that furious little spirit more than once 
in the classroom and in the courtroom. 

Cynthia Gomez 
SHELBURNE 


DESIGNING THE STORY 

[Re “JDK (Re)Design,” November 20]: 
JDK Reinvents Itself in 221 Characters: 
Marketing man markets himself as 
design Jesus while firing his employees 
and hiring them back as contractors so 
he can throw out their benefits and have 
them pay for the building they work in. 
Local newspaper eats it up! 

Evan Borden 
BURLINGTON 


BOTH SIDES NOW 

There is a huge difference between 
development and destruction [Last 7: 
“New Haven for the Needy?” November 
20; Off Message, “COTS Plans Services 
and Housing Near Street With History 
of Fighting Development,” November 
18]. To say that I, or my neighbors, are 
against development is like saying we 
are against breathing. Every house that 
is built, every new hotel or place of busi- 
ness that rises, is a form of development. 
Development is a natural and necessary 
consequence of an evolving city. 

But picture this: A quiet, residential, 
family-oriented street finds it has two 
dinosaurs blocking either end — the 
already constructed and obstructing, 
trendy-sounding Packard Lofts at the 
north end, and the proposed housing 


development and day station COTS pro- 
poses at the south. 

Add to that a more than occasional, 
often late-night, very loud party below: 
The city wants all-year access to as 
many events, concerts and competitions 
as possible on the waterfront, day and 
night, in all seasons, and will soon be 
building a state-of-the-art skateboard 
park that it hopes will draw thousands. 

What do we have? Strangulation. 
Lakeview Terrace cannot absorb this; 
no street could. Just picture your own. 

And another thing, Mr. Kelley: How 
dare you post the names and address and 
date of a private meeting of neighbors? 
This is invasive and intrusive. What are 
you, the real-estate police? For your in- 
formation, our meeting was intended to 
make sure we were prepared to discuss 
our concerns with Rita Markley so that 
we did not waste each other’s time, but 
you have tainted it and stained us. 

Pick on the other side for a change, 
or better yet, hang your head in shame. 

Barbara Zucker 
BURLINGTON 


AN EYE ON WALMART 

1 would like to thank Kathryn Flagg for 
the thoughtful and well-researched ar- 
ticle on St Albans “adjusting to" Walmart 
[“After a Decades-Long Fight, St Albans 
Adjusts to Its Newest Neighbor: Walmart,” 
November 27]. She captured precisely the 
substance of what we in the Northwest 
Citizens for Responsible Growth see as 
our mission going forward. We will be 
watching Walmart’s impact on our com- 
munity unfold, and sharing the experience 
with communities across the country 
and even across the globe, thanks to our 
ongoing relationship with Al Norman and 
sprawl-busters.com. In this way, we hope 
that we can encourage better behavior by 
Walmart in our community and caution 
other potential host communities, in real 
time, about the company’s damaging ef- 
fects, as they occur. 

Sue Prent 

ST. ALBANS 




90+ Wine 
Tasting 

Join us this Friday, 12/6, 
from 3-6pm as we taste select 
varietals offered by 90+ Cellars. 
Free and open to the public, 

21 and over. 

Wine of 
the Week 

Another great hit from Spain, 

A Portela Mencia is opulent, 
intense, & showing super-ripe 
fruit. This wine earned a score 
of 93 points, and we’ve got it on 
sale for just $9.99. 

Discs of Delight 

Once again, we’ve got goat 
medallions in stock. These are 
perfect for topping a cracker or 
adding some richness to a plate 
of hors d’oeurves. Easy enter- 
taining for just $3.99/lb. 

CHEESE TRADERS 
WINE SELLERS 

H86 TClliston Rd., So. B aldington \T 05403 
(Nr\1 to the Alpine Shop) 

802.863.0143 
Open 7 days 10am-7pm 
Web & Mobile site: 
www.cheesetraders.com 




Only at 
Sam’s. 



SATURDAY HITE 

PARDort ME DoUG 

PHISH TRIBUTE BAHD* 

* nof a tribute t° C'Sh 


Red Square 

Isi-fa picture if o+is Reddinl? 


is6 church Sfreet, Burh'ngt°n 
Having a party? Rent the blue r«W 
info^redsquareVt.cotn 





WINTER 


R E 


BOOT 



danformsl 


O BURLINGTON : 864.7899 COLCHESTER 863.2653 
0 SHELBURNE : 985.3483 ST ALBANS : 527.0916 


s 

family owned since 1 978 

DanformShoesVT.com 
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FEATURES 

30 Sticking to the Union 


dear^/ lucy. 


Brrrf 


It's cold outside! 
STAY ivur/rts AND 
COMFORTABLE in a pair 



36 Church Street 
802.862.6120 
www.dearlucy.com 
Mon-Sat 10-8 | Sun 11-6 
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Thursday, Dec. 5, 7pm 
Merrill's Roxy Cinema 


A NEW FILM FROM SWEETGRASS PRODUCTIONS 


to benefit the ' ** 
Flyin Ryan Hawks Foundation 


f SKIRACK: 85 Main St, Burlington • 802.658.3313 •skirack.com ^ 


SKMRACK 


Your Local Snowsports Experts 


since 1969 


OICEBUC 


Get a Grip, Don't Slip 


Show this ad and save $25 


walk • run • hike 


on custom footbeds 


XC Touring Skis from $99 


Adult 

Snowboard 
w / Bindings 
from $299 


Bike 

Trainers 

from $109.99 


All 2013 Bikes 
On Sale! 


• Expert 
Boot 
Fitting 


• Fit 

Guarantee 


patagonia 

Burlington 


Vermont’s 
Largest Selection 


wMtm 


presented by 

patagonia 






oe 


TICKETS: $10 at Patagonia Burlington & at the door 


1 57 Bank St, Burlington 
patagoniaburlington.com 
802.923.2910 


SEVEN DAYS 


ffiRMRIS 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 

Women women 


Introducing: 

Vermonters 




' Lady Parts 








0. 80Zminx, 30. □ 


Let's hang out! ilovelife. 32. □ 




happy to send to someone if we chatted 






something to laugh at. Confident with 

own. Currently waiting/bartending 


CHRloUs? 

You read Seven Days. 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you 1 1 1 be 
in good company, 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 




simPLe Light 




relationships, vtg a!05452. 52. Cl 






MEN Aeek^WSlVEN 






watch am ovie. LivinLife85. 28 









PeaCe, Love & snow 

Born and raised in the city, living in the VT country for the last 
14 years. Artist, I like to paint and draw, going to art exhibits and 
museums. Outdoorsy, avid skier, hiker, love traveling, camping 
and surfing. Well read and educated, good social skills. Sense of 
humor: like they say, laughter is the best medicine, snowhugger. 
49. men seeking women. 

i consider myself an open-minded person, but my deal breakers 

is someone who can t unplug, and can't make it through a few 
days without texts or Facebook updates. 


fifty shades of PLaid fLanne L 








no regrets. Car0720.24. □ 


boot soulm8seekerlS81. 31. Cl 

Hit me up. italiandude84. 28. Cl 



SEVEN DAYS * 

hookUbs 


For groups, BDSM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


Women 

MENieekii^? 

WHAT ARE MY OPTIONS? 

SEX IN ESSEX 

SOMEONE TO PLAY WITH 

OPEN-MINDED. NICE GUY 

PASSI0NATE1 

explore. RandalLFIagg. 38. Cl 

Look forward to hearing frorn some£un 

INSPIRED. CREATIVE. EXPERIMENTAL 

LOVE TO PLEASE YOU BOTH 

KING COBRA 


LONG-LICKING. DISCREET. 

PROFESSORIAL, FUN 

NSA ADVENTURE SEEKER 

§!l||p 

FLIRTY. FLEXIBLE. FUN 

other smile ©. JackNibblier, 34. Cl 

(ages 25-50J for very discreet 

ARTSY CULTURED CELLO HEALTH 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

24 and new to the area. 1 play the cello 


talk and S see^o^it e ^es!cr72Kt 24C3 ^ 

WITH YOU 

1-888-420-BABE 

DIRECTION CHANGED 

69 - 


BISEXUAL SWEETIE 

HUNGRY AND READY 

HUNGRY FOR SEX 

HOT. ATHLETIC YOUNG MAN 


ATTRACTIVE, SECRET. OUTGOING 

FILLMYHOLES 

me. always willing to talk. RideBVT. 21 


DIRTY, IMAGINATIVE GIRLS WELCOME 

Go from there, okletsgo55555. 25 


SINES 


COUPLE 4 YOU 

discreet encounters. Coup!e4You. 40. Q 
EASYGOING YOUNG COUPLE 

WET AND CURIOUS 

PASSION TO THE EXTREME 

e. Hibiscusl988. 25. Cl 


SWEET THANG LOOKING FOR FUN 

LOOKING FOR A PHOTOGRAPHER 

HOT, SEXY. FUN TO COME 

SEXY COUPLE LOOKING FOR 
EXCITEMENT 


mi 


iduuleto foue. awl Suit.. 

istress 

maeve 



'DeoA./4 steAS 14 m, 

I met a guy a month ago, and we hit it off. 

He works out of town for three weeks out of 
every month, so shortly after meeting we had 
to continue our conversation through text 
and emails. We were texting a lot, so much so 
that I thought we were almost diving into a 
relationship. As his homecoming neared, I fully 
suspected that we would be hanging out (and 
hopeful ly having sex). But as we got closer to 
him coming home, he wouldn’t make solid plans 
to see me. He said he had a lot of family stuff 
going on, so we didn't hang out. Though l was 
disappointed. I decided to cut him some slack 
and continue our texting relationship while 
he's been away this month. Now he's planning 
another trip home, and again he doesn't seem 
willing to commit to an actual date. What is he 
doing?! 



Strung Along 



Is it possible that this guy is perfectly legit and 
as interested in you as you are in him? Sure. Is it 
likely? Probably not. Chances are, he gets lonely 
when he's away from friends and family, and 
you're conveniently providing him with some 
much-needed emotional comfort — apparently 
with no strings attached. 

It's time to ask yourself, "What's in it for me?" 
You might have an emotional connection, but 
is it a fulfilling one if he's not willing to see 
you? I'm guessing you're not willing to have a 
relationship with your cellphone, so it might be 
time to cut your losses and move on. 

If you don't want to let this potential 
relationship slip away without a fight, you can 
try laying your cards on the table. Tell him that 
while you enjoy the rapport you're building 
virtually, you're only interested in having a 
relationship "IRL." Ask him if he wants to take 
this relationship off-line, too. If he gives you 
anything less than a definitive "yes," then it's 
time for you to give him a "TTYL." 


MM 




Need advice? 

Email me at mistress@sevendaysvt.com 
or share your own advice on my blog at 
sevendaysvt.com/blogs 



A STUNNING LADY 

Berlin Big Lots. You: Woman. Me: Man. #911822 
HELLO B0B8YM0N 

7Days Personals. You: Man. Me: Woman. 3911821 
PEARL STREET DINER SATURDAY. NOV. 30 

Breakfast? Drinks? Want to rob banks together? 

When: Saturday, November 30, 2013. Where: Pearl 
Street Diner. You: Woman. Me: Man. #911820 

SNEAKING THROUGH THE WOODS 

faery. You: Woman. Me: Man. #911819 
COSTCO PECAN PIE 


3-BUTTON HAND-ME-DOWN 

70ays. You: Woman. Me: Man. #911S1G 
S0NICREDUCER426 


DIMPLED AT SUICIDE 

Suicide. You: Woman. Me: Man. #911814 


isPS v 


■ ■ k If you've been 

spied, go online 
* to contact your 

admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


RHONDA AT ON TAP 

Saturday night. Not really 0. We shared a 

When: Saturday. November 23. 2013. Where: 

On Tap. You: Woman. Me: Man. #911813 

LIGHT IN THE WOODS 

the beach. You: Woman. Me: Man. #911812 
'HAVE A GREAT WEEKEND' 

Shelburne Rd. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911811 
EMILY ® CITY MARKET 

the Market. You: Woman. Me: Man. #911810 
SANDRA THE TRAVELING BIRD 

in my heart. You: Woman. Me: Woman. #911809 
ZEBULANA. WAS THAT YOU? 

City Market. You: Woman. Me: Man. #911808 


HELLO THERE B08BYM0N 

Personals. You: Man. Me: Woman. #911807 
INSANELY CUTE RUNNING GIRL 

Where: lunch. You: Woman. Me: Man. #911806 
MY FAVORITE CITY MARKET CASHIER 


BLUES FOR BREAKFAST 

Blues for Breakfast (11/16/13): All I can say is that 

Nectar's. You: Woman. Me: Man. #911801 
BLONDE RUNNER 

College St. You: Woman. Me: Man. #911800 
OOH. HEAVEN IS A PLACE ON EARTH 

Coffee? When: Friday. November IS, 2013. Where: 
Winooski. You: Woman. Me: Man. #911798 


November 17, 2013. Where: the City Market check- 
out line. You: Woman. Me: Woman. #911805 

HANNAFORD TO REDSTONE APARTMENTS 

Dorset Street. You: Woman. Me: Man. #911804 
WILLISTON TECHNO CANDLE WOMAN 

When: Thursday, October 17. 2013. Where: 
online. You: Woman. Me: Man. #911803 


(MJRioUS? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be in good company, 

a See photos of 
this person online. 







FREE SHIPPING AT MACYS.COM with $99 online purchase. No promo code needed; exclusions apply. * Enter the WebID in the search box at MACYS.COM to order. ► REG. PRICES ARE OFFERING PRICES 
AND SAVINGS MAY NOT BE BASED ON ACTUAL SALES. SALE PRICES IN EFFECT THROUGH 12/9/2013. Prices and merchandise may differ at macys.com. 31 10989. 


Hats, 
Sweaters 
& Jeans. 






LOOKING FORWARD 


THURSDAY 05 

Quick Lit 


MUST SEE, MUST DO THIS WEEK 


COMPILED BY COURTNEY COPP 


SATURDAY 07 

Keeping it Local 


MONDAY 09 


SATURDAY 07 

Season's Greetings 


THURSDAY 05 & FRIDAY 06 

STEPPING TOGETHER 

Figures of Speech, the joint dance concert 
presented by Middlebury College seniors 
Adeline Cleveland and Amy Donahue, is 
aptly titled. Bringing different styles to the 
stage, the pair's thesis work features diversi 


FAIR GAME OPEN SEASON ON VERMONT POLITICS BY PAULHEINTZ 



uiger 

William Metcalfe, Conductor 


' laiui 


and the OrianaAVFCS Orchestra 

Friday, December 13, 2013 at 7:30 pm 


'.orianasingersvt.org 


$199.99 


£ 

Cashing In 


G ov. peter shumlin said Monday 
he’s planning to run for a third 
two-year term next November. 
But don’t expect a formal 
campaign kickoff anytime soon. As he 
did before last year’s easy ride to reelec- 
tion, Shumlin said he plans to put off 
electioneering to “focus on governing” 
until next Labor Day — a mere two 
months before Election Day 2014. 

“I certainly won’t announce my 
reelection until whenever it’s appro- 
priate,” Shumlin told Seven Days. “I'm 
focused on my job. But it is my intent to 
run for reelection at this time.” 

Though no opponents have emerged 
to challenge the East Montpelier 
Democrat, he’s already squeezing 
Vermont’s power elite for campaign 
cash. On the night of last month's mid- 
term elections — precisely a year before 
he himself faces the voters — Shumlin 
held an exclusive fundraiser with 
Vermont business leaders and a slew of 
prominent Republicans. 

Commercial real estate developer 
bobby miller and his wife, Holly, hosted 
the shindig at their penthouse suite at 
Burlington's College & Battery condo 
complex. According to half a dozen 
people who attended, Shumlin and 
Miller personally phoned potential 
donors to invite them and solicit con- 
tributions. Those people said they gave 
$1000 or $2000 to be there. 

“They asked me if I would have a 
little get-together, and so we agreed to 
do that,” says Miller, a self-described 
Republican-turned-independent. 

The invite list was a who’s-who of 
business leaders who work closely with 
state government. They included Green 
Mountain Power President and CEO 
mary powell, Jay Peak co-owner bill 
stenger, Walmart developer jeff davis, 
Barre real estate developer thom lauzon. 
and former GMP and NG Advantage 

exec NEALE LUNDERVILLE. 

Lauzon, a Republican, also serves as 
mayor of Barre. Lunderville held several 
top-ranking posts in the administra- 
tion of former Republican governor jim 
douglas and briefly joined Team Shumlin 
to coordinate the state’s response to 
Tropical Storm Irene. He says he was 
a “guest” at the fundraiser and did not 
contribute to Shumlin’s campaign. 

“It was all Republicans!” jokes 
Lauzon, who says he and his wife, 
Karen, donated $2000. “Certainly with 
Republicans, one of our issues is we 
don’t want to see broad-based taxes 
increased. The governor's probably led 


that charge as well as any other gover- 

Shumlin declined to say how much 
money he raised at the event, who else 
attended and whether he’s recently 
held any other fundraisers. In July, he 
reported that he’d brought in nearly 
$88,000 during the eight months since 
his last reelection, leaving him with 
more than $700,000 in the bank at the 
time. He’s not required to disclose any 
further fundraising information until 
July 2014. 

“Like all candidates for office, I do 
raise funds and have engaged in a few 
fundraisers, although that's not what 
I’m focused on," the governor said. 

While hardly unusual in state govern- 
ment, last month's fundraiser illustrated 
how neatly Vermont’s business and po- 
litical worlds overlap. 

The day after Miller’s November 
5 fundraiser, for instance, Davis and 
Lauzon appeared with Shumlin at a 
press conference announcing a deal the 
governor brokered allowing Davis to 

IT IS MY INTENT TO RUN FOR 
REELEGTION AT THIS TIME. 

GOV. PETER SHUMLIN 

build a Walmart he's proposed for Derby 
Line. In exchange for dropping their 
opposition to the store, the Vermont 
Natural Resources Council and the 
Preservation Trust of Vermont secured 
a promise from Davis that he wouldn't 
propose another Walmart until 2020. 

To sweeten the deal, Shumlin pledged 
$500,000 in state funding to downtown 
tax credits, which have been a boon to 
Mayor Lauzon’s city — and to his per- 
sonal real estate empire. 

Jay Peak’s Stenger, the brains behind 
a half-a-billion-dollar development 
project in the Northeast Kingdom, paid 
$20,000 in September to fly Shumlin and 
two other state officials to Asia to court 
foreign investors. Last year, he hired 
Shumlin’s former campaign manager 
and deputy chief of staff, alex maclean, as 
a project manager. 

But the ski magnate, who contributed 
$1000 to attend Miller's fundraiser, says 
those ties had no bearing on his decision 
to attend, adding, “There are no favors 
paid to Jay Peak. 

“I just simply feel he deserves my 
support when I give it to him. That's why 
I showed up. Didn’t feel any pressure,” 


says Stenger, also a Republican. “We’re a 
small state. The [idea that you can] con- 
duct your business and not interact with 
government officials is naive.” 

Miller, the party’s host, is a perfect 
example of that reality. 

In April, his Williston-based com- 
mercial real estate company, R.E.M. 
Development, paid the state $2.4 million 
for a disused, 180,000-square-foot build- 
ing in Essex, the Vermont Press Bureau's 
peter hirschfeld reported in July. At the 
time of sale, the 50-acre property was 
appraised at $4 million. 

Back in 2005, when Douglas was 
governor and the real estate market was 
booming, the state paid $6.2 million 
for the property. Officials hoped at the 
time to house a state police barracks, an 
emergency operations center, and health 
and forensic labs in the space. But after 
the economy tanked and state coffers 
dried up, state officials killed the project 
and tried to sell off the property. 

Secretary of Administration jeb 
spaulding, who negotiated the deal with 
Miller, says Shumlin was not briefed 
on it until the final stages, when he and 
legislative leaders signed off. Though 
the state lost nearly $4 million on the 
transaction, Spaulding says, “I feel we 
got the best deal possible.” 

Miller, who plans to tear down the 
existing building and replace it with 
420,000 square feet of warehouse space, 
says of the deal: "I think it was fair on 
both sides. But I don’t think we stole it.” 

Organizing the fundraiser and collect- 
ing checks for Shumlin was not a lowly 
campaign staffer, but a member of his 
administration: Deputy Commissioner 
of Labor erika wolffing. 

A former Vermont State Employees 
Association staffer, Wolffing has twice 
served as the Shumlin campaign’s fi- 
nance director and landed in a govern- 
ment job after each stint. In June 2012, 
she left her position as principal assistant 
to Commissioner of Labor annie noonan 
to help Shumlin raise $1.24 million for 
his reelect. When she returned to state 
government in January 2013, he pro- 
moted Wolffing to deputy commissioner. 

According to Shumlin, he has yet to 
hire or pay any campaign staffers this 
time around. Any political work his of- 
ficial, taxpayer-funded employees do, he 
said, is “on a voluntary basis." 

“Erika has been a valued member 
of any election effort of mine,” he said. 
“And I’ve been having discussions with 
her about the future, but no decisions 
have been made.” 
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Wolffing certainly wouldn't be the 
first gubernatorial appointee to spin 
through the revolving door of campaign 
and state, though it’s less common for a 
deputy commissioner to do so. Several 
Douglas aides moved back and forth 
between political and government jobs, 
while all three members of Vermont’s 
congressional delegation employ official 
staffers who move to the campaign side 
during the election season. 

“I don’t think there’s been an incum- 
bent governor of Vermont who hasn’t 
engaged people for their campaign that 
works in either the public or private 
sector when there is no campaign," 
Shumlin said. 

Wolffing, who declined to 
comment, also appears to be 
involved in Shumlin’s work 
chairing the Democratic 
Governors Association. She 
and Shumlin chief of staff liz miller 
attended the partisan electoral or- 
ganization’s fundraising “retreat” in 
Manchester last September, both said at 
the time. 

And while Shumlin won’t disclose 
where and when he’s been holding fun- 
draisers lately, it appears that the DGA 
has been lending a hand with his reelec- 

As the Connecticut Mirror’s mark 
pazniokas reported Tuesday, the DGA 
held a fundraiser on behalf of Shumlin 
and New Hampshire Gov. maggie hassan 
last month at the home of Massachusetts 

GOV. DEVAL PATRICK. 

Pazniokas’ source? Walmart's web- 
site, which bragged that the big box 
store’s New England spokesman, chris 
buchanan, attended “the intimate event,” 
at which “several governors ... spoke 
positively about the shopping center 
industry.” 

“While the function was primar- 
ily focused on supporting Governors 
Shumlin and Hassan’s reelections, 
there was uniform acknowledgement 
of [International Council of Shopping 
Centers] members’ roles in employment 
and economic development across New 
England,” Walmart’s website says. 

A Shumlin spokesperson said the 
fundraiser benefited the DGA, not the 
Shumlin campaign, though it’s com- 
monly acknowledged that the DGA 
credits governors who bring in cash for 
the organization and then doles it back 
out to their reelection efforts. 

This week, Shumlin’s at it again. 

According to Pazniokas, he and three 
fellow Democratic governors are sched- 
uled to attend an exclusive "seated 
buffet breakfast” Wednesday morning 
in Connecticut at the Hilton Hartford, 
where the DGA is holding its “winter 
policy conference.” The breakfast is 
open to representatives of companies 
and labor unions that donate more than 


$100,000 annually to the DGA or more 
than $10,000 to sponsor the conference. 

With his post-Labor Day campaign 
kickoff still nine months away, is 
Shumlin spending too much time court- 
ing wealthy donors and powerful corpo- 
rations — and not enough doing his job? 

“As you can imagine,” Shumlin said, 
"I’m focused on governing the state of 
Vermont, not raising funds.” 

Wright Opportunity 

A shakeup is coming to Burlington City 
Hall. 

Three of seven city councilors whose 
terms expire in March say they won't 
seek reelection next Town Meeting Day. 

The retirements include 
two Democratic newcomers, 
bryan aubin (D-Ward 4) and 
kevin worden (D-Ward 1), 
and one GOP veteran, paul 
decelles (R-Ward 7), the sole Republican 
on the 14-member council. 

But at least one prominent Burlington 
politician hopes to step into the void. 
Rep. kurt wright (R-Burlington), a 
former city councilor who ran unsuc- 
cessfully for mayor in 2012, says he 
plans to run for the New North End seat 
Aubin is relinquishing. 

“I've told people I’m just crazy 
enough that I happened to enjoy my 
time on the council,” says Wright, who’s 
served several tours of duty on the 
council over the past 20 years. “And I 
still think I have something to contrib- 
ute. So I’m going to see if the people of 
Ward 4 also think I can contribute.” 

All three departing councilors say 
they simply don't have the time to 
juggle family, professional and council 
obligations. Decelles was first elected 
in March 2006, Aubin in March 2012 
and Worden in a special election in 
November 2012. 

Burlington Democratic Party chair- 
man david scherr says the departure of 
two of his incumbents “makes our task 
a little tougher,” but he says Democratic 
candidates have stepped up to run in all 
three wards. 

Currently, Democrats control seven 
seats on the council, while Progressives 
hold four, independents two and 
Republicans one. 

Three others facing reelection next 
spring— maxtracy (P-Ward 2),chipmason 
(D-Ward 5) and karen paul (I -Ward 6) — 
say they’re running. Councilor rachel 
siegel (P-Ward 3) did not return phone 
calls seeking comment. © 
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local matters 


Vermont’s Chief Justice Is Speaking Out 
Against the Drug War: Is Anyone Listening? 



I n recent weeks, Vermont Chief 
Justice Paul Reiber has gone public 
with an unusually assertive critique 
of the war on drugs and the “tough 
on crime” appr oach that has defined 
criminal justice for decades. 

Reiber, who holds an office in which 
occupants usually avoid saying anything 
remotely controversial, hass topped 
short of recommending policy or criti - 
cizing any individuals or government 
bodies. But in a pair of speeches and a 
brief interview with Seven Days , he has 
declared ineffective the current reliance 
on police and punishment, and touted 
the merits of tr eatment-based models 
for dealing with crime r ooted in sub - 

“Even with our bes t efforts, we are 
losing ground,” Reiber told a cr owd at 
Vermont Law School last month. “The 
classic approach of ‘tough on crime' is 
not working in this ar ea of drug policy . 
The public r esponds very well to this 
‘tough on crime’ message , but that does 
not mean it’s effective in changing in - 
dividual behavior. If the idea is la w en- 
forcement alone will slew and eventually 
eliminate druguse altogether, that isn’t 
going to happen ... The criminal jus tice 
8 system can’t solve the drug problem.” 
g Experts note that Reiber’s stance isn't 
< exactly revolutionary, as judges acr oss 
g the country have become more comfort- 
3 able in r ecent years speaking publicly 
about issues affecting the court system. 
But, backers say, his entr ance into 
m the politically fraught debate about drug 
^ policy lends a po werful voice to their 

5 “The public sees them as mor e of an 
f>j authority figure and having a better un - 
derstanding,” State Rep. Alice Emmons 
(D -Springfield) said of S upreme Court 
j£ justices. “They command mor e respect 
a than a legislator or commissioner , and 
“ they are held in high regard.” 
v> After initially declining an interview 
request, Reiber spoke with Seven Days 
and explained his reasons for speaking 

As top adminis trator of the court 
2 system, Reiber said he is w orried that 
< failures to curb addiction ha ve led to 
o wave upon wave of both criminal and 
2 family court cases that ha ve pushed the 


system toabr eaking point. Often, he 
said, theV ermont judiciary tak es too 
long to pr ovide resolutions that don’ t 
end up fixing anything. 

“It’s a fine line that we have to walk; 
we don’t make policy,” Reiber said in an 
interview. “Our oath says that we will 
defend the Constitution, and if you look 
at the Cons titution, my responsibility 
and the responsibility of every judge is 
to protect the sys tern as w ell as mak e 
independent decisions on the issues that 
come before us. I guess I’m trying to do 
what's right in my mind for the state." 

Sitting and Standing Up 

A native of Pittsbur gh, Pennsylvania, 
Reiber earned his la w degree from 
Suffolk Law School in Bos ton and 
worked in a Rutland law firm from 1986 
until 2003, when former go vernor Jim 
Douglas, a R epublican, appointed him 
associate justice. Although R eiber’s 
political leanings are not clear, observ- 
ers say the v ast majority of Douglas’ 
appointments — as with most governors 
— came from within his party. 

Douglas promoted Reiber to chief 
justice the following year. 


The appointment made Reiber the 
leader of the five-member Supreme 
Court, which hears appeals from 
Vermont’s criminal, civil and family 
courts. The job also camewith an admin- 
istrative responsibility: The chief justice 
is the head adminis trator of the court 
system and oversees the judicial budget. 

It was in that capacity that R eiber 
first came to public attention outside the 
Supreme Court’s chambers. 

In 2009, he became the first chief 
justice in 20 years to address both cham- 
bers of the legislature, which faced deep 
budget cuts as a r esult of the r ecession. 
Reiber advocated consolidating the 
state’s 60 separ ate courts under one 
management system, culling the number 
of probate court judges and stripping in- 
dependently elected assistant judges — 
commonly known as “side judges” — of 
much of their power. 

Those ideas w ere well received 
and largely implemented. R eiber said 
his more recent speeches, which he 
delivered in September at a drug court 
conference in Bos ton and at V ermont 
Law School earlier this month, ar e an 
extension of those efforts. 


The court system, he said, cannot op- 
erate efficiently for everyone if it contin- 
ues to see cases from the same group of 
repeat offenders who have been unable 
to beat their addictions. 

“This is an access to jus tice issue 
for me,” he said. “This is happening in 
numbers that’s alarming to me , and I 
think I have an obligation to defend the 
judiciary.” 

Statistics from the V ermont judi- 
ciary show the root of Reiber’s concern. 
Felony filings have jumped nine percent 
in the pas t four y ears, and mor e than 
half of that spik e came in the form of 
drug cases. Abuse and neglect cases , 
meanwhile, are up 33 per cent in the 
same time frame. While difficult to pin- 
point, experts say many of those cases 
are children suffering at the hands of 
drug-addicted parents. (Reiber said 
he recently observed a day in Addison 
County juvenile court, where the docket 
has grown in recent years, and watched 
parents who are about to be incar cer- 
ated give up their parental rights.) 

But Reiber’s two speeches co vered 
more than just Vermont’s swollen court 

In his Bos ton speech, R eiber high- 
lighted reforms in P ortugal, which in 
2001 abolished criminal penalties for 
possession of all drugs , and r eplaced 
incarceration with drug tr eatment. 
Vermont’s chief justice called the results 
of that experiment “astonishing,” citing a 
study from the libertarian Cato Institute 
showing that Portugal experienced a 
large drop in druguse and a spike in the 
number of people seeking treatment. 

During that speech, Reiber even said 
that American drug courts — in which 
nonviolent defendants char ged with 
drug possession are diverted out of the 
court system and given a chance to turn 
their lives around — don't go far enough. 
Only broader changes, he said, will have 
an impact. 

“Drug use addiction and associated 
crime are outstripping our best efforts 
to address these problems through the 
drug court model. Giv en the explosion 
of drug addiction, should w e not assign 
a failure on the part of the system we 
have employed to address it?” he told the 
crowd. (His speech also referenced work 
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CRIMINAL JUSTICE 


from a Duke University law student and write opinions. The i 


who has researched drug legalization. 
The law student 
Vermont judiciary 


Reiber said it was a coincidence, and he 


he hired her.) 

When asked if he supported a 
Portugal-style drug legalization in 
Vermont, Reiber demurred. 

“That’s not my job. That’s for some- 
body else to decide,” he said. 

doubtless 


insiders and the publi 
“What he said in Boston 
was really remarkable, 
both for its content and 
his position,” said former 
Windsor County State’s 
Attorney Robert Sand, who 
attended the conference as 
part of his position spread- 
ing alternate justice prac- 
tices in the Department of 
Public Safety. “To have the 
chief justice saying we at least need tc 
consider a fundamentally different ap- 
proach to drugs and the idea of prohi- 
bition ... that’s pretty significant. I 


INAL 


CAN'T SOLVE THE 


PAUL REIBER 


him. As long as he refrains from c< 
menting on specific case 
ing that drug laws be interpreted it 


years as New Hampshire’s chief justice, 
Broderick launched a few public cam- 
paigns of his own to alter the judicial 
system. 

Most notably, Broderick said he 


dling” legal services, to allow at least 
le partial access to lawyers, and vi 


ited nearly every firm in the state urging Hanna said. 


! If we see problems with the admin- 
istration of justice and remain silent," 


attorneys to do more pro-bono work. 

“I didn't hear anyone in the legis- 
lature or governor’s office speak up,” Broderick said, "who will speak out?” 
Broderick said. “There was a time when 

the chief justice could sit back and read Contact: mark@sevendaysvt.i 
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before the courts r 
working in the have a systemic impact. I think the job of 

Reiber’s clerk, chief justice has changed. It comes with 
risk, and one of the risks is you will 
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of her research until after be criticized. Some people think a chief 


justice should be seen and not heard.” 

But the public is hearing more from 
sitting judges, especially from those on 
the U.S. Supreme Court. 

Justice Sonia Sotomayor recently 
published a memoir. Justice Ruth Bader 
Ginsburg has openly discussed gender 


Reiber’s job title assures his comments equity and other issues that have c< 
•signed more importance by both before the court. And Justice Antonin 


Scalia has long spoken pub- 
licly about his views on the 
Constitution. 

But unlike the U.S. 
Supreme Court justices, 
Reiber does not have a life- 
time appointment and will 
have to again face the scru- 
tiny of lawmakers. Vermont 
Supreme Court justices are 
appointed by the governor, 
but have to be confirmed by 
the legislature every six years. Reiber’s 
current term expires in 2015. 

Vermont Law School Professor 
Cheryl Hanna said lawmakers shouldn’t 
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stunned by the substance of what he hold Reiber’s public positions against 


said. It was a remarkable thing.” 

Riskier Business 

John Broderick knows well the line certain way, Hanna said, he is within his 
Reiber is trying to walk. During his six rights to speak. 

“I think there’s a misperception that 
judges should sit in hearings, not say 
anything and handle the cases that come 
before them. It misunderstands the real- 
ity of the relationship of equal branches 
irked some attorneys when he launched of government, and misunderstands the 
a program to aid poor defendants who necessity for judicial leadership," Hanna 
could not afford legal counsel. Under said. “Judges have to take leadership 
Broderick, the judiciary streamlined the for how justice is served in the United 
forms that legal defendants fill out, to States. They have to serve as a check on 
'e them money, passed rules “unbun- the executive and legislative branch.” 


Their view, from a perch atop the 
system, is one worth sharing, 
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Home for Whom? COTS Feels Out a ’Hood 
on Transitional Housing 


S truggling with opiate and alco - 
hoi addictions, Aaron Greene 
should have been r elieved to 
be admitted to an inpatient 
program in the White River Junction 
VA Medical Center. But the Essex native 
had noideawher e he would go after 
the six-week program was over, and he 
feared a return to his old life — periods 
of homelessness interrupted by spells of 
couch surfing with people who wouldn’t 
help him maintain sobriety. 

“You have to call people your friends, 
and they might not be the best people to 
be around,” Greene said. "To not have 
someplace to go , it's not a good feeling 
when you’re coming out of a pr ogram 
like that, because everything is up in the 
air. I didn’t want to feellik e a feather, 
floating around.” 

Greene shared his s tory from the 
lounge of a tr ansitional-housing facility 
in Winooski that iso wned and oper- 
ated by the nonpr ofit Committee on 
Temporary Shelter, aka COTS. Since 
summer, his home has been this five- 
story building — a mix of transitional 
and longer-term affordable housing 
units — that feels lik e a mix betw een a 
dorm before move-in day and an anti- 
septic chain hotel. 

Greene rested in a plas tic chair near 
8 a community kitchen, while an older 
> resident played computer games in 
< the corner. Other r esidents shuffled in 
g and out, offering the occasional, “Hey, 
3 Aaron.” 

Although Greene, 26, has a high- 
school diploma, he kno ws “that’s not 
m something that's going to help me in the 
^ future,” he explained. “I want to have a 
v career that’s fulfilling. I don’t want to go 
5 from menial job to menial job . I want to 
oi have to wake up, have my alarm go off at 
6 a.m. and get up and take a shower and 
get a coffee and go to my job and meet 

o As Greene attempts to build his life , 
“j COTS is trying to e xpand its housing 
m network to serve a growing population 
of people with similar needs in Vermont. 
The nonprofit recently informed 
m neighbors onB urlington’s Lakeview 
k Terrace that its administrative headquar- 
2 ters, at the s treet’s southern terminus , 
< could be the future site of 12 to 1 6 units 
3 of affordable housing for single adults. 
£ On the same spot, its da y station could 


provide a place for homeless people to 
meet with counselors and mak e phone 
calls between 9 a.m. and 5 p.m. 

COTS hasn’t had a permanent da y 
station since 2012 , when flooding de- 
stroyed the former facility in downtown 
Burlington. After tw o years at a tempo - 
rary location — in the United Methodist 
Church — the organization is looking for 
a new spot. When other options pr oved 
too pricey, COTS officials circled back 
to HQ, at the corner of N orth Street and 
North Avenue, as a potential building site 

COTS has no final design for the 
project, nor an es timated price tag, and 
is several months from filing even a pre- 
liminary plan with Burlington City Hall. 
But it has already reached out to neigh - 
bors to address their concerns. 


COTS executive director Rita Markley 
acknowledges the Old North End project 
could be a tougher sell than an y other 
endeavor proposed by COTS. In 31 years, 
COTS has grown from a single volunteer- 
run emergency shelter to an organization 
of 52 paid staffers that offers an array of 
services to homeless men, w omen and 
children at nine locations. 

The Winooski complex where Greene 
lives is on a quiet stretch of Canal Street 
it shares with a few homes and busi 
nesses and an alternative school. Before 
COTS arrived, Markley said the site was 
nothing more than an abandoned hole in 
the ground. 

The current day station, one block 
from Church Street, is adjacent to 
student-saturated Buell Street. 


The proposed North Avenue facility, 
in contrast, is surr ounded on all sides 
by residential housing, the mos t vocal 
occupants of which are expected to hail 
from Lakeview Terrace, which runs 
three blocks north along a bluff over- 
looking the lake. 

The neighborhood has a r eputation 
for opposing de velopment projects. 
Most recently, some r esidents were 
engaged in a protracted, and ultimately 
unsuccessful, battle against the upscale 
condominium project at the s treet’s 
northern terminus. From permitting 
to touch-up paint, it took eight years to 
get the 25 rental units known as Packard 
Lofts built and on the market. 

COTS is no stranger to such neighbor- 
hood opposition. While many of its recent 
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building projects have sailed through 
with little resistance, its downtown St. 
Johns Hall, which provides 18 single 
rooms and three apartments on Elmwood 
Avenue, opened only after some neigh- 
bors waged a legal fight that went all the 
way to the Vermont Supreme Court. 

In hopes of heading off similar 
conflict, Markley met with Lakeview 
Terrace neighbors earlier this month to 
brief them on the plans. 

The meeting was cordial, accord- 
ing to Markley, but she said she spent 
much of the time combating common 
misperceptions about COTS clients. 
One person asked if those using the day 
station — which is open from 9 a.m. to 
5 p.m., seven days a week — would be 
allowed to sleep outside. 


Markley replied that they aren’t al- 
lowed to sleep outside — or inside — a 
day station. 

Markley said some neighbors 
seemed surprised to learn that COTS re- 
quires residents of its transitional- and 
permanent-housing programs to enroll 
in school or find work and stay sober. 

One week later, a few neighbors told 
Seven Days that they saw no problem 
with the project. 

“I think it’s good; so many people 
need COTS,” said Lakeview Terrace 
resident Lee Bronson, while walking his 
dog on a recent afternoon. “I don’t think 
it's a big deal. It’s needed, and they’ve 
got a good track record.” 

Another neighbor, Stephanie Kaza 
added that fears that the new condos 
would bring more traffic or alter the 
neighborhood have turned out to be 
unfounded. The University of Vermont 
professor said an expansion of the COTS 
building would be no different. 

“People were worried, but it's all 
settled down,” Kaza said. “I think the 
same could be true here. It doesn’t seem 
like a big change for the street. It seems 
like a logical spot.” 

Not surprisingly, the neighborhood 
Front Porch Forum has hosted lively 
debates on the issue. A few residents 
have wondered whether the expansion 
would prompt a parking crunch in the 
neighborhood and noted that the lot in 
front of COTS is often full, prompting 
visitors to park along Lakeview. Markley 
countered that many of the people using 
those lots have nothing to do with COTS 
and are parking there while visiting 
other destinations in Burlington. 

Perhaps the most interesting — and 
lengthy — Front Porch Forum post came 
from a “jobless, homeless” man identi- 
fied as Albert Richmond, just before 
Thanksgiving. After an eloquent defense 
of his ilk, he went on to say that he loved 
living on Lakeview so much, he’d set up 
camp on a patch of land directly below 
the Packard Lofts. He also complained 
“My neighbor in the white house often 
dumps his garbage and recycling over 
the fence onto my shelter.” 

On Monday night, “the neighbor in 
the white house,” Alan Bjerke, called 
“Richmond” out as a fraud on Front 
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Road Worriers: Budget Cuts Bring 
Fewer Mobile Meals to Senior Citizens 


8 

| 



Y ou could say Werner Ostmann 
was racing against the cold one 
week before Thanksgiving. 
In the backseat of his silver 
Toyota Corolla, 30 slopp y joe sand - 
wiches — paired with s tring beans and 
butternut squash — s teamed up inside 
their plastic containers as he na vigated 
the streets ofB urlington’s Old N orth 
End. 

On the door of one North Champlain 
Street apartment, a sign w arned visitors 
against letting the cat out. Os tmann 
knocked and called out, “ Meals on 
Wheels!” A petite woman opened the 
door. Thanking the deliv eryman with 
a shy grin, she took the food and disap - 
peared back into her apartment. 

Ostmann returned to his car. Ignoring 
the electronic reminders to buckle his 
seat belt, he headed eas t to Interv ale 
Avenue, “Some people loiter about, but 
I usually just say, "Hi, how you doing?’ 
You’ve got the hot meals , and you don’t 
want them going cold, ” said the v olun- 

Burlington has one of s tate’s larg- 
est Meals on Wheels pr ograms. With 
funding from the Older Americans 
Act, the pr ogram deliv- 
ers free, well-balanced 
meals to fixed- and low- 
income seniors. Five days 
a week, a sk eleton staff 
arrives before the cr ack 
of dawn to begin cook - 
ing. By midmorning, they 
hand the meals to driv ers 
who spread 
the city and into South 
Burlington, Shelburne, 

Charlotte, Winooski and 
Colchester. 

Ostmann has been driv- 
ing two of the B urlington 
routes for a year. Tall and white-bearded, 
the 75-year-old is more senior than some 
of his clients. But he’s spry and, as a r e- 
tired geriatric nurse, goes about the job 
with an air of cor dial professionalism. 
Despite his goal to keep encounters brief 
Ostmann inevitably gets waylaid by a few 
conversations on the morning ride. 

“The big man takes care ofme,” said 
Theron Blaisdell, also 75, who rents a 
small apartment off Pearl Street. 

Blaisdell, a Stowe native, first got on 
the meal pr ogram five years ago after 


pneumonia parked him 
in Fletcher Allen H ealth 
Care for mor e than tw o 
months. Upon his release, 
a social worker gave him 
the options of entering a 
rehab facility or staying in 
a hotel on Shelburne Road 
and signingup forM eals 
on Wheels. A veteran of 
the Korean and V ietnam 
who w as homeless 
for many years, Blaisdell 
chose the latter. It was a 
temporary situation until 
he could find his own place. 

Now Blaisdell lives on Social Security 
and a veteran’s pension and periodically 
bikes to the H annaford supermarket on 
Dorset Street for gr oceries. Without a 
kitchen, he depends on the deliv eries 
for a hot meal, but he doesn’t rely on the 
service as much as some clients . “1 can 
get around,” Blaisdell said. "B ut some 
of these people ar e tied up. They see a 
Meals on Wheels driv er, and it 's like 
Christmas.” 

But the food offerings aren’t what 


they used to be . After budget cuts fr om 
the federal sequestration earlier this 
year, the White H ouse estimated that 
four million fewer meals would be de- 
livered in 2013. The Meals on Wheels 
Association of America sugges ts that 
number maybe closer to 19 million. 

In many states, that has r esulted in 
waiting lists. But inV ermont, where 
home-delivered nutrition services ar e 
set to lose $ 52,000 — a 5 per cent drop 

— Meals on Wheels has taken a different 
approach. 

Instead of cutting the number of cli - 
ents served, Champlain V alley Agency 
on Aging nutrition director Zoe H ardy 
explained, the amount of food in each 
delivery has dr opped from two meals 

— one hot and one not — to jus t one hot 
meal. (Through private fund-raising, 
Hardy added, the Esse x program still 
manages to deliver both.) 

An aging population, rising gas prices 
and a drop in donations haven’t helped 
the cause. But the program’s administra- 
tors argue for its preventive value. 

"People want to stay out of the hospi- 
tal and nursing home. They want to be in 


their old home, around their old things,” 
said Burlington Meals on Wheels direc- 
tor Peter Carmolli. “That's why we exist. 
We can feed one person for a whole year 
for less than the cos t of one da y in the 
hospital.” Meal deliveries may be the 
only time clients inter act with another 
person, Carmolli added. 

En routeback to the Burlington Meals 
on Wheels headquarters at Cathedral 
Square, Ostmann launched into a s tory 
that explained his o wn interest in v ol- 
unteering. Although his par ents were 
German, his dad had lived in Virginia at 
the time Herbert Hoover was stepping 
up relief efforts after World War I. Later, 
Ostmann’s father w ould die in W orld 
War II as a soldier in the German arm y. 
But remembering her husband’s stories, 
Ostmann’s mother — who had seen 
much hunger betw een the tw o wars — 
moved her family to the U.S. in 1950. 

“In Germany, food w as always in 
short supply,” Ostmann said. "B ut my 
father would always say, ‘In America, 
nobody starves.’” © 

Contact: charles@sevendaysvt.com 
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Porch Forum, saying the post had been 
written by a resident in the neighbor- 
hood. In a post directly below Bjerke’s, 
FPF Moderator Michael Wood-Lewis re- 
minded users that “signing up and post- 
ing using an alias or invented identity is a 
clear violation of FPF Terms of Use.” 

"Cities change. Most people, no 
matter what they say, don't like change, 
and it doesn’t matter who is moving 
into the neighborhood,” Markley said, 
several days before the bizarre online 
exchange occurred. “I don’t take that 
personally. It’s a neighborhood that 
feels the pressure of being in a city that’s 
growing and dynamic. I don’t want it to 
be a dispute. I believe if they understand 
it, they will end up supporting it.” 

Burlington Police Chief Michael 
Schirling, for one, isn’t worried for 
Lakeview Terrace. 

“Generally, COTS 
facilities are very well 
managed and do not 
place significant bur- 

when folks are using 
the facilities," he said. 

He also made the 
point: “When folks 
have no place to be or 
are service-resistant, 
that can often create 
burdens for public 

Winooski Mayor 
Michael O’Brien said there have been 
no complaints about COTS since it 
opened the Canal Street facility in 2011. 
“They’ve been good neighbors,” he said. 

“They” includes people like Greene, 
who, in a tough economy, are likely to 
have a hard time finding a safe, stable 
place to land and rebuild their lives. 

“How do regular Vermonters, second 
and third generation Vermonters who 
used to work ... where the jobs just 
disappeared and they are now working 
part-time security at the mall, what 
do we do about them?” Markley said. 
“Twelve to 16 units isn't going to solve 
the problem, but it helps. We’re not 
talking shelter; we’re talking housing.” 

The Canal Street facility, while home 
to a range of clients, caters to veterans 
like Greene, a member of the Vermont 
National Guard who spent 2010 in 
Kabul as part of a unit that helped train 
the Afghan National Police. 


Greene was a gunner, manning a .50 
caliber machine gun from the turret of 
the lead vehicle of a convoy rumbling 
through the city. 

“You’re not fighting a uniformed 
army. The people fighting against you 
are dressed like everyone else, so you 
feel vulnerable all the time,” Greene said. 
“Is that road going to blow up in front of 
me? Is that guy going to pull a gun out? 
Are there insurgents in the area? It gets 
so muddled.” 

The Essex High School graduate said 
he returned home mentally shaken and 
with a back injury that led him to start 
abusing prescription pills and, eventu- 
ally, other substances. 

In his days at COTS, Greene meets 
with case workers, takes bus trips to 
treatment providers in Burlington, pol- 
ishes his resume, researches schools and 
has moments of quiet kinship with fellow 
residents in the facility, 
who are allowed to stay 
for two years if they 
stick with a program 
designed to guide them 
to independence. 

One recent af- 
ternoon, as Greene 
relaxed on the couch 
and flipped through 
stations on the flat- 
screen television in the 
lounge, another resi- 
dent, Bob Lee, joined 

Lee was the first 
person to move into the Canal Street 
facility. He had been living in the woods 
behind the Price Chopper in South 
Burlington and had a tough time getting 
a job interview — let alone ajob. 

“I looked like I climbed from under a 
rock in the woods — you can’t get a lot of 
job interviews,” Lee said. “I looked like 
Santa Claus that got to beat to hell.” 

He told COTS officials that if they 
gave him a room he could get a job in 
six months. He was wrong; it took him 
five months to land a job as a cook at a 
nearby Mexican restaurant Before long, 
though, he found an even better position 
— as manager of the COTS Winooski 
building, helping people like Greene try 

“If I move out,” Greene said, “it’s nice 
to know someone else is going to come 
behind you and have the opportunity.” ® 

Contact: mark@sevendaysvt.com 
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st at eO ft he arts 

Burlington-Raised Billy Cotton Is a Rising Star 
of Home Design 


B urlington High School gr actu- 
ate Billy Cotton has gotten a lot 
of media love in recent years. 
Now a Pratt Institute grad, too, 
he lives in N ew York City and designs 
furniture, tableware and interiors with 
refreshingly unpretentious style. Three 
years ago, when hew as 29, Ette Decor 
declared Cotton a "rising star.” The mag- 
azine touted the tw o lines he had just 
introduced at Bergdorf Goodman — his 
classic-meets-edgy lacquered furniture 
and his “clean-lined dinnerware that’s 
surprisingly affordable: A plater etails 
for a mere $15,” the writer marveled. 

Since then, Cotton’s star has contin- 
ued to soar — 24 high-end retailers on 
three continents carry his w ork — and 
with that ascent have come more gush- 
ing spreads in design magazines . This 
month alone has seen tw o prominent 
ones. Architectural Digest writes about 
how, inEas t Hampton, N.Y., Cotton 
recast Cindy Sherman’ s "dilapidated 
19th-century home as a richly la yered, 
charmingly eccentric r efuge.” The r e- 
nowned photographer is shown reclin- 
ing on an antique settee , surrounded by 
the artfully contrasting objets that have 
come to define Cotton’s look. 

It was Cotton’s feature in D ecember’s 
p Domino magazine (tagline: "bring your 
8 style home") that particularly caught 
> our attention. It’s all about the residence 
< of his par ents, Paul and NaNcy cot to N, 
2 in Burlington, where Billy Cotton gr ew 
up from age 13 . Declares the writer of 
Cotton’s design work there: “The result: 
a modern-day farmhouse filled with the 
m charm and character of the past.” 

£ The home on South Willard Street 
v where John Dewey was born in 1859 
5 is hardly a “ farmhouse"; stately and 
serene-looking on the outside , the 
white, classic N ew England s tructure 
has beautiful bones and aw elcoming, 
> manicured entrance. In the article and 
° in a r ecent phone con versation from 
his studio in New York, Cotton is quick 
to credit his mother with collabor ating 
on the interior design. "I t’s her home,” 
v> he points out, yet acknowledges that he 
< sometimes "pushed her comfort zone a 
i little.” Such as when he painted a r oom 
£ an eggplant hue. 

£ Nancy Cotton agr ees that w as a 
<2 stretch and notes that her impassioned 
~ son can push pr etty hard for what he 


Cotton makes no distinction between 
old and new , expensive and not. H e 
adores objects, honors their history and 
creates spaces that are meant to be used, 
not just looked at. 

“It’s the la yering of what w e live 
with,” Cotton explains ofhisaes thetic, 
and adds that he can appr eciate both 
“the Calvin Klein white box and the lay- 
ered patterns of Riyadh.” Though "eclec- 
tic” is an o verused word, it constantly 


comes to mind when scr oiling through 
the photographs of Cotton's rooms. His 
unexpected juxtapositions w ork; each 
object retains its o wn integrity, and 
there is no disorienting clutter despite a 
mix of patterning. Absolutely nothing is 
“matchy-matchy”; for him, the con ven- 
tion that this must “go with” that would 
be unthinkable. 

According to his mom, Cotton has 
been passionate about design and 


wants. "He has really extended my taste,” 
she says, adding with faux chagrin, “but 
he’s usually right.” 

In turn, Billy acknowledges her influ- 
ence. “My mother has amazing tas te, an 
incredible eye,” he says. “She’s been col- 
lecting for 40 years. I feel like her editor.” 

The result of their collabor ation 
is beautifully depicted in the pages of 
Domino: One wall of the house’s living 
room is hung with an antique theater 
curtain whose lak e-and-mountain 
painting mirrors the view thr ough tall 
windows to the west. It’s a piece Cotton 
convinced his parents to buy from a New 
York dealer. 

The furniture — a dark blue content - 
porary couch with motley patterned pil- 
lows, a simple glass-topped coffee table, 
an antique Persian rug — offers the clean 
lines of modernity and the w arm patina 
of age. Floor-to-ceiling bookshelves in 
the diningroom give italibr ary-like 
calm, while a s tark, sculptural chande- 
lier hovers over the round antique table. 


GOT AN ARTS TIP? ARTNEWS@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


interiors since childhood. He loved 
going to the Brimfield Antique Show in 
Massachusetts and scouring Vermont 
barns and secondhand stores. (He still 
does.) In high school, “he used to shine 
the silver for me and get all his friends 
— his guy friends — involved" recalls 
Nancy with a laugh. “He has a lot of 
charisma.” 

The Cottons had moved from 
Brookline, Mass., to the John Dewey 
house when Billy and his twin sister, 
Mary, were 13. Though at that age he 
didn't like being uprooted, Billy quickly 
fell in love with Vermont. After 14 years 
away, he retains his 802 phone number 
and calls the state “my real home." 

Though he made “the 
most incredible friends” 
at BHS, that didn’t stop 
Cotton from leaving early. 

A “loophole” allowed 
him to graduate ahead of 
schedule, he says. And he 
took off for Paris. There, 

“My eyes were blown 
open — it was super fas- 
cinating," Cotton says. 

“1 got a side job at a flea 
market [Clignancourt] 
and learned a lot about 
old things, the history 
of objects. I was also looking at people 
buying things, the dynamic relationship 
people have with objects." 

Cotton returned to the U.S. because 
“I didn’t like feeling like an outsider all 
the time.” He adds: “Paris is all about 
elegance and privacy. I'm a Vermonter; 
I’m very warm and like being part of a 
community.” 

He enrolled at Hunter College and 
studied Russian history for two and a 
half years, while “working in the art 
world for a while.” But along the way 
he took an art history class that opened 
his eyes in yet another way. “I had never 
even heard of industrial design before,” 
Cotton says, and adds, “There’s nothing 
I love more than chairs.” 

Cotton got himself into Pratt and 
began to design furniture. While he 
was still in school, he launched a busi- 
ness called Custom Resource. It started 
when a friend in Vermont asked him to 
help her buy furniture for a new apart- 
ment. With every such request after 
that. Cotton says, he learned something 


new. “It took me a couple years to real- 
ize I could do this, I could make a living 
at this,” he says. 

“My real passion in school was table- 
top — small ceramic designs,” Cotton 
continues. ‘Tour years ago I launched 
everyday tableware, Billy Cotton for the 
Table.” He claims that his career un- 
folded through a combination of naivete 

— which another observer might call 
fearlessness — and lucky encounters. 
One of the latter was an introduction 
to a buyer at Bergdorf Goodman who 
loved, and ordered, his tableware. That 
was 10 years and 23 stores ago. 

Over the past decade, Cotton has 
built a six-person team in New York and 
pursued three essen- 
tial lines: lighting and 
furniture; ceramics and 
glassware; and architec- 
ture and interior design. 
“We’re building ground- 
up structures and doing 
decorating of all kinds,” 
he says. And character- 
istically, he loves both 
preserving the old and 
creating the new. 

Cotton admits he 
obsessively begins to 
make over a room the 
minute he walks into it, and that he’s 
had to “keep my mouth shut” some- 
times around friends. But, he adds dip- 
lomatically, “Good design is also about 
mistakes. It’s the reality of how we live. 
I’m brought in,” he says, “when people 
feel like they need help.” 

Where does Cotton look for his be- 
loved objects? “Everywhere,” he says 
simply. “If it’s a big job, Europe — that’s 
where the best stuff is, the best value, 
even with the shipping." If it’s a smaller 
job — say, another interior for a friend 

— anything and anywhere goes, from 
Pottery Barn to a real barn in Vermont. 

When asked what comes next, 
Cotton has a surprising answer: “The 
earth," he says. “Landscape — how we 
talk about and work with it, how we live 
with the land.” 

He adds: “I feel like that chapter will 
take the rest of my life.” ® 
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st at eOf the CLTtS 


A “Fool” Brings His Funny Feast to St. Johnsbury 

By ETHAn d E SEiFE 


B ob Berky is often billed as a 
"clown,” but that ’s not the 
whole picture. He’s a funny guy, 
to be sure, butin his act, Berky 
— who bears a passing r esemblance to 
fellow comic Robin Williams — eschews 
such trappings as bulbous red noses and 
seltzer bottles. He’s a master of comedic 
gesture and movement, and has directed 
shows and performed for audiences all 
over the world. The recipient ofafel - 
lowship from the N ational Endowment 
for the Arts as w ell as an Obie A ward, 
Berky will bring his solo sho w A Fool’s 
Feast to the S t. Johnsbury School on 
December 7. 

Much of Berky ’s best work evokes 
that of the silent-film comedians whom 
he admires — he names B uster Keaton, 
Charlie Chaplin and Fr ench star Max 
Linder, and he has been compared to 
Jacques Tati, whose comedy w as often 
wordless. But that doesn't mean Berky 
is not quick with a jok e. Speakingby 
phone from his home in J ackson Hole, 



Wyo., he deplo ys genial wisecr acks as 
he discusses his performance s tyle, the 
cultural value of clowns and the genius 
of Oscar Levant. 


SEVEN DAYS: How did you get 
started in your profession? 

BOB BERKY: I started outasamusi - 
cian — a trumpeter . In se venth grade, 
when my beautiful music teacher said 
that we needed a French horn player, I, 
of course, immediately leapt at the op - 
portunity to ingratiate myself with her. 
In college, I started doing some theater. 
I was an athlete at the time , and 1 did 
some physical theater and really enjoyed 
it. Later, I studied with a very wonderful 
[mime and performance] teacher, Tony 
Montanaro, who was famous in his da y. 
I went to M aine to tak e a thr ee-week 
workshop with him and s tayed almost 

SD: You perform, write, direct, teach 
and. you know, you're a clown. How 
do you describe yourself? 

BB: I don’t! That’s really not for me to do. 
The word "clown,” especially in this coun- 
try, has a relatively narrow definition, and 
often has to do with cir cuses. I’ve always 


seen clowns in a much different light. Our 
laughter is a way that we approach truth. 
Clowns or fools ha ve always been, soci- 
etally, those individuals that have tried to 
explore what the truth is. 

SD: Which comedians have influ- 
enced you? 

BB: Iw as very much influenced by 
Buster Keaton and Charlie Chaplin. And 
Oscar Levant in particular. His acerbic 
wit and his famed cynicism was a way of 
him really exploring and telling y ou to 
cut the bullshit. 

On the other hand, I was also a musi- 
cian, and I equate everything with music. 
Words are music; mo vement is music; 
everything I see is music. The way comic 
moments are structured is musical for 
me. That’s why stillness is important, as 
well as asymmetrical movement. 

SD: What do you do when there are 
kids in your audience who are afraid 
of clowns? 


Documented on Filin, Vermont Fiddle Orchestra 
Gives String Players a Chance to Shine 

By Amy Li LLy 


J ericho native sarah Hotchkiss 
trained as a violis t from the 
age of 11, played in the Vermont 
Youth o rchestra and attended 
< the Crane School of M usic in Potsdam, 
g N.Y., for her first two years of college . 
S Though she loved playing Beethoven 
and Bach in string quartets, she felt “am- 
bivalent” about the fit, recalls the no w 
n 54-year-old. 

p So Hotchkiss took up fiddling, a mu- 
-7 sical tradition she calls “ fun and acces- 
5 sible.” That’s partly because it ’s passed 
r>i on aurally — that is , by demonstrating 
a tune and having students join in until 
they've learned it, too. 

£ After years of teaching at her priv ate 
o Montpelier studio, Wood Bur Y strings , 
" Hotchkiss decided togiv e her students 
and local fiddlers a chance to experience 
ensemble playing. In 2003, she founded 
jn the Vermont Fiddle orchestra . The aim 
< was to include players of all abilities and 
i still sound good. Twenty fiddlers showed 
£ up for the first rehearsal at Chris t 
k Episcopal Church in Montpelier, indicat- 
■2 ing that Hotchkiss’ creation filled a need. 
5 Ten years later, the VFO is sailing 


right along with 30 to 50 musicians , tradition like soman y fiddle tunes, 
mostly fiddlers plus a rhythm section of Burlington up-and-coming filmmaker 
cello, guitar, flute, bass, accordion and eliza Beth rossano — Hotchkiss' daughter 
mandolin players. The group rehearses — is currently polishing a documentary 
weekly and performs thr ee concerts a she began making three years ago about 
year — including this Saturday’s holiday the fiddle orchestra and its founder . 


Montpelier. 

The orchestra also 
plays gigs, such as Firs t 
Night celebrations, from 
Woodstock to Burlington. 

Members are "teach- 
ers, farmers, business- 
people, people fr om all 
walks of life ,” says the 
founder, and she misses 
them. Hotchkiss stepped 
down as the VFO’s or- 
ganizing force after its 
10th anniversary concert 
in April. She now lives in 
Winooski and is working 
on moving Woodbury 
Strings to Burlington with her husband 
and former VFO music arranger, John 

Hotchkiss' decadal achie vement. 
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Rossano will premiere No 
Audition Required: The 
Vermont Fiddle Orchestra 
2003-2013 in M ontpelier 
and Burlington a w eek 
after the holiday concert. 

Not every aspiring film- 
maker dreams of making 
her first feature-length 
documentary film about 
her mom. When ask ed 
how the pr oject came 
about, Rossano responds, 
chuckling, "How should I 
say this? I think of it as a 
funny story because she 
[Hotchkiss] suggested it — 
a film about herself — and I didn't quite 
take her seriously at first.” Soon after 
starting the project, however, Rossano 
found herself "genuinely inspired.” 

It was the VFO’ s ethic of “ access- 


ibility” that caught the 28 -year-old’s 
imagination. Beginningfiddlers, Rossano 
notes, participate in performances 
alongside well-known soloists, even if 
all they can contribute is one note per 
bar. eric sil Vers , one of three members 
whose personal stories Rossano tells in 
the film, joined as one such newbie. The 
East Montpelier stay-at-home dad took 
up fiddling so he could play with his 
daughter, who was learning cello. 

Silvers' daughter isn' t in the VFO , 
but the or chestra has a subgr oup for 
children ages 5 to 1 4 called the sap run 
Fiddlers , who open every concert. 

"Thinking that if y ou're not going to 
be a shining star, then there’s no point? 
There’s a lot of point,” the filmmaker 
emphasizes. Among other things, the or- 
chestra provides a sense of achievement 
and a social support network. 

Rossano has an ey e for deeply com - 
mitted artistswho areunconcerned with 
the “shining s tar” judgment — people 
such as Burlington potter dan siegel , the 
subject of a short she made and uploaded 
to YouTube. Just last month, R ossano 
and fellow filmmaker ashle Y delucco 


GOT AN ARTS TIP? ARTNEWS@SEVENDAVSVT.COM = 


BB: They have good reason to be 
frightened. Clowns have embodied gro- 
tesqueness throughout history — that’s 
their reason for being there. I find [the 
heavily made-up, red-nosed] clown face 
very frightening. Yet if you go back to 
earlier societies, clowns wore masks, 
or their faces were adorned or manipu- 
lated to indicate an entrance into some 
kind of spiritual state. 

Part of what happens is that we lose 
contact with why it happened before. 
It can become very two-dimensional 
— it doesn’t resonate anymore. The 
performers themselves may not even 
know what they’re doing. It's like carry- 
ing a gun and not knowing how to use 
it. You need to create an empathic bond. 
You have to find a way, as a performer, 
of creating that. Or at least allowing the 
audience to know you’re not gonna bite 

SD: What are you working on now. 
besides the Fool's Feast tour? 


BB: I direct for [the Pink Garter Theatre 
in Jackson Hole] occasionally. And I do 
some teaching here and there, and still 
tour a little bit. I’m directinga new show 
in New York, immigration stories writ- 
ten and performed by a former student 
of mine and three hip-hop musicians. 
I’m doing a lot of writing — all of my 
plays have been performed somewhere. 
Right now, I'm writing a novel. I play 
banjo and concertina, and ride my road 
bike, and ski and snowboard. 

SD: I want to issue you a challenge. 
Use your skills at pantomime to tell 
me a joke over the phone. 

BB: (pause) Did you get it? © 


INFO 

4:30 p.m.. at the St. Johnsbury School. 
All ages. $10-25. kingdomcounty.org 
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688 PINE ST, BURLINGTON WNDNWVS.COM 802.540.2529 



won the 2013 Vermont International 
Film Festival’s James Goldstone Award, 
which honors emerging local directors. 
Their short, “Toby MacNutt: Body of 
Work,” features a dancer who is other- 
wise wheelchair-bound. 

Rossano majored in film and TV 
studies at the University of Vermont and 
cut her filming teeth making Bite Club 
videos for Seven Days. She is now channel 
coordinator at Vermont community access 
media, one of Burlington's three commu- 
nity-access television stations — a job 
that is itself about accessibility. Rossano 
credits free access to the station’s equip- 
ment with making her documentary pos- 
sible, but she adds that anyone can use 
those tools, employee or not. 

When Hotchkiss started the orches- 
tra, Rossano was graduating from high 


school and barely noticed her mother’s 
efforts. “My mode was distancing myself 
from my parents, as you do at that age,” 
she recalls. “Now I’m reconnecting with 
my mom [through the film]. It’s amaz- 
ing to me what she’s been up to all this 
time.” ® 

INFO 

Chapel, Montpelier. $15; seniors and students 
$12: 12 and under free, vtfiddleorchestra.org. 


No Audition Required: The Vermont Fiddle 
Orchestra 2003-20 73, directed by Elizabeth 





: WHISKEY TANGO FOXTROT by o.«id w.,n.r= Ik 


\ A / I What is a lost utility? And why would you 

V V I I ■ need to find one? 


I first noticed the white panel truck 
on the s treets of Middlebury with 
this puzzling name emblazoned on 
the side: "V ermont Underground 
Locators Inc.” In smaller type , it elabo - 
rated: “Finders of Lost Utilities in 
Vermont, New Hampshire, New York 
and Beyond.” But that explanation did 
nothing to answer my immediate ques- 
tions: WTF is a los t utility. And wh y 
would anyone need to find one? 

So I asked the driver of the truck. 
“There's a lot of w ays utilities get 
lost,” said Kirsten Corcoran, who iden- 
tified herself as a pr ofessional locator. 
“Generally, it's poor recordkeeping. Or 
there may have been great records, but 
they’ve been lost in fires or floods. The 
most common thing is that people retire 
— the water guy who worked there since 
he was 15 laid everything in the ground 
himself, knew wher e everything was, 
and everyone just assumed he’d always 

Turns out, the gr ound beneath our 
feet is crisscrossed with buried s treams 
of the essential ingr edients of civiliza - 
tion — w ater, gas, oil, sew age, steam 
heat, electricity, telephone signals, and 
cables for TV and internet. F or safety 
and by law, nobody in V ermont may 
excavate without first calling in Dig 
Safe, a service of the V ermont Electric 
g Cooperative, which will come and mark 
> the lines to avoid. But Dig Safe’s purview 
5 is limited to lines belonging to member 
z utilities, and much more can be going on 
Cu below. Independent companies such as 
Vermont Underground Locators ha ve 
sprung up to fill the gap. 

Not everyone bothers to check before 
P digging into the earth. A ccording to 
™ Corcoran, landscapers and fence install- 
~ ers are often lax. But it pays to double- 
° check, because the s takes are high. 
"" Whack your backhoe blade into a sew er 
line, and y ou get a s tinky mess along 
£ with a stiff repair bill. A pierced gas line 
o can trigger an enormous explosion. Slice 
5 into a hidden high-tension po wer cable, 
5i and you’re literally toast. 

In 1984, Vermont Gas worker Dick 
Mulvaney jackhammered his w ay into 
live wires and received an instant, near- 
fatal 15,000-volt electrocution. His sur- 
vival was considered a miracle, and re- 
habilitation and recovery took a couple 
§ of years. When M ulvaney returned to 
tu work for Vermont Gas, he became a 


locator. In 1992, he started his own com- 
pany, Vermont Underground Locators 
— which, as its truck announces , now 
serves a tri-state area and beyond. 

Locators don’t have X-ray vision, 
but their tr ained eyes and intuitions 
come close. Tools range from low-tech 
fiberglass probes and electr omagnetic 
wave detectors to Cor coran’s favorite 
tool, a r oiling cart fitted with ground- 
penetrating radar (GPR), tuned anten - 
nas and an imaging screen. Its powerful 
radar signals penetr ate the earth and 
then bounce back a sort of topographical 
image of what lies beneath. The depth 
the GPR can “see” depends on the soil 


conditions, but 15 feet is typical — or up 
to 30 feetfor conductiv e lines such as 
TV or power cables. By contrast, radar 
might penetrate as little as four feet in 
Addison County's dense clay, particu- 
larly after last spring's endless rain, ac- 
cording to Corcoran. 

Exact details about where cables are 
buried are important, but the informa - 
tion tends to be r eleased on a need-to - 
know basis. Corcoran called this secu - 
rity through obscurity. “First, people are 
stealing copper. Then there’s terrorism, 
domestic or for eign,” she said. “ Some 
cables, if taken out, would knock out all 
of Vermont and N ew Hampshire. It’s 


best if the gener al public doesn’t know 
exactly where they are.” 

Utility lines ar en't Corcoran’s only 
quarry. Recently she volunteered to map 
unmarked paupers’ gr aves in a B arre 
cemetery so that a planned bik e path 
could be routed respectfully. “When we 
see a body, we’re not seeing the bones . 
Sometimes there’s a casket, but paupers’ 
graves don’t even have that,” she said. 
“What I’m looking for is a v oid, the air 
pocket leftby the body when it decom - 
poses, leaving a calcified shell. 

“Every time I learn to look for some - 
thing new,” Corcoran continued, “it ’s 
something I can tak e back to the utility 
work. We look for voids under parking 
lots and cement slabs. If an area has been 
backfilled with lar ge rocks, or hasn’ t 
been compacted well, that’s something 
you need to know before you build above 
a sinkhole.” 

What’s the strangest thing she’s ever 
found? Corcoran laughed, remembering 
a September day on a property in Bolton. 
As she guided her radar cart across a pas- 
ture in search of a lost leach field, a puz- 
zling image on the screen stopped her. 
It seemed to sho w an enormous tr ench 
framing a peculiarly shaped air pock et. 
Her client saw her looking completely 
confused, and sang out, “ Oh! You’ve 
found Magic! ” Magic, Et turned out, w as 
a horse that had died jus t before the 
owners were leaving forvacation. “The 
easiest place to bury him was where our 
old swimming pool was backfilled with 
sand,” the client explained. 

Corcoran, who originally tr ained as 
a pilot and aviation tech, described her 
work as trying to assemble a 3-D jigsa w 
puzzle, except someone has taken away 
the box top with the picture. 

Among locators, a common occu - 
pational hazard is that they can’ t stop 
imagining all that hidden infr astructure 
underground. 

“It drives me nuts when I'm on vaca- 
tion in some stunningly beautiful place,” 
said Corcoran. “I'll be riding with a 
friend, talking, and she’ll sa y, 'Hey, quit 
looking at the poles!"' © 


INFo 

For more info, visit vtlocators.com. 
outraged, or merely curious, about 
something? send your burning question to 
wtf@sevendaysvt.com. 



= THE STRAIGHT DOPE bv cecil adams 


Dear Cecil, 


Kevin Drum at Mother Jones is convinced the 
reduction in violent crime in the U.S. over 
the last few decades can be attributed to the 
absence of lead in things like gasoline and 
paint. No one else out there has much to say 
on the subject, at least that I've seen, and the 
research seems to be scanty or well hidden. 
What's the straight dope? 

Dean Lawler, Phoenix 


I dunno, Dean. When a show 
like “Duck Dynasty” is 
gaining viewers and spon- 
sors, you can't tell me brain 
damage in this country is on the 
decline. 

Political blogger Kevin Drum 
made the bold claim you cite 
in an article titled “America’s 
Real Criminal Element: Lead” 
in the January/February 2013 
issue of Mother Jones. The gist 
is that violent crime in the U.S., 
which rose sharply after 1960 
and plummeted after 1990, 
tracked closely with per capita 
use of lead in gasoline, offset 
by 23 years. In other words, 
kids whose heads were messed 
up by high exposure to lead in 
infancy went on to become vio- 
lent criminals as adults. 

Your initial reaction is likely 
to be: Yeah, right. As Drum 
notes, a slew of theories have 
been advanced to explain the 
unexpected drop in crime over 
the past 20 years, ranging from 
better police work and more 
imprisonment to legalized 


abortion. Being a great believer 
in proof-by-graph myself, I’ll 
say this — Drum makes a good 
case that the link between lead 
and crime warrants further 
study. To get the ball rolling, 
here’s what I could dig up on 
Drum's key points: 

• Childhood lead exposure 
significantly lowers IQ, 
and may lead to ADHD 
and other disorders. The 
harmful neurological 
impact of lead is well 
established. Although the 
ADHD link seems tenuous, 
studies have found IQ 
reductions of nearly five 
points by age 12 due to lead 
exposure. 

• Elevated lead levels have 
been disproportionately 
found in criminals, 
especially juvenile offenders. 
There’s abundant evident 
supporting this claim: (1) 

A study of 250 Cincinnati 
children found those with 
higher average blood lead 



levels throughout early 
childhood had a 30 percent 
greater chance of being 
charged with violent crime 
as adults; those with higher 
lead levels at age 6 had an 
almost 50 percent greater 
chance. (2) A study of 340 
Pittsburgh kids found those 
with excessive lead in their 
bones were 90 percent 
more likely to have wound 
up in juvenile court. (3) A 
meta-analysis of 19 studies 
of 8600 kids and teens 
showed a strong association 
between lead levels and 
reported problem conduct. 

• The correlation between 
childhood lead exposure 
and adult violent crime 
is consistent across 
jurisdictions at all levels, 
including cities, counties, 
states and nations. One of 
Drum’s primary sources, 
economist Rick Nevin, 
collected data from the U.S. 


and eight other countries 
and says in 
allowing for the time lag, 
environmental lead and 
violent crime rose and fell 
at similar rates. Likewise, a 
study of air lead levels in 
2772 U.S. counties found 
a strong link between 
lead exposure and both 
violent and property 
crime. Nevin thinks 
exposure to lead paint 
in old, dilapidated 
urban housing has 
played a greater role 
in the baseline crime 
rate (which continues 
to decline), whereas 
lead in gasoline was largely 
responsible for the mid-to- 
late-20th-century spike in 

1 Teen pregnancies followed 
the same up-and-down 
trajectory as violent crime, 
except the lag vs. lead 
exposure was IS years, not 
23. This is another example 
of proof-by-graph, but no 
question, the curves are 
a pretty close match. The 
difference in lag time is 
easily explained by the 
fact that teen mothers are 
(duh) teenagers, whereas 
criminals don’t reach peak 
mayhem output till later. 

■ Lead exposure is a better 
explanation for the drop 
in crime than competing 
theories. For example. 
Drum notes that though 
New York mayor Rudy 
Giuliani and his police 
commissioner Bill Bratton 
were happy to take credit 


for the reduction in crime 
in their city during the 
1990s, the drop had begun 
before they took office, and 
crime rates were falling 
similarly in many other 
cities, too. However, other 
explanations aren’t so 
easy to poke holes in, and 
as far as we could tell, no 
one has yet systematically 
attempted to determine 
which theory best fits the 

And of course it may be that 
multiple factors contributed. In 
a 2003 analysis, freakonomist 
Steven Levitt ruled out every- 
thing except more cops and 
imprisonment, the fading of the 
crack epidemic and legalized 
abortion. The role of lead at the 
time was conjectural, but he 
thought it bore looking into. 

Levitt — or somebody — 
should get back on the case, 
for two reasons. First, although 
lead has long since been out- 
lawed, Drum points out that 
many poor families still live in 
old homes with lead paint, and 
he argues that a nationwide 
lead-abatement drive would 
pay off big-time. Second, lead 
paint and leaded gasoline 
were banned by the Consumer 
Product Safety Commission and 
the Environmental Protection 
Agency, and it’d be nice to have 
a definitive demonstration that 
meddlesome federal bureau- 
crats occasionally do some 
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T his Thanksgiving, Elizabeth 
Ramirez, Cassandra Rivera, 
Kristie Mayhugh and Anna 
Vasquez — aka the San Antonio 
Four — had something momentous to 
be grateful for. On N ovember 18, three 
of them w alked out of prison. V asquez, 
who had been released last year, had her 
parole restrictions lifted. 

The four friends , all lesbians , have 
served more than a dozen years for vio- 
lent sexual acts committed on Ramirez’s 
nieces, then 7 and 9 . All along they have 
maintained their innocence and turned 
down plea deals. 

In 1994, when the alleged acts took 
place, the "satanic ritual abuse” panic — 
when allegations proliferated of strange 
and devilish sexual rites pr acticed on 
children, particularly in daycare — still 
resonated in Texas. Homosexuals were 
alleged to be habitual abusers. An indus- 
try of dubious specialized ther apy and 
investigation methods had developed. 

The four w omen were young. They 
had no criminal records and were work- 
ing or taking college courses. Rivera and 
Ramirez were mothers. 

The stories the nieces told w ere bi- 
zarre — the women were topless; they 
raped the girls with tampons coated 
with gel and white powder. A reporter 
later said the girls’ statements “sounded 
like a porn mo vie ... a man’ s version of 
what women do in their spare time.” 

Or, more to the point, what lesbians 
do. 

In the courtr oom, the pr osecutor 
suggested as much, and the defense at - 

The prosecution’s medical e Xpert, 
pediatrician Nancy Kellogg, testified 
that marks on the older girl's hymen 
indicated abuse. In her notes, the doctor 
also conjectured that the alleged acts 
might be “satanic related.” 

Given the social atmospher e and 
the defendants’ sexuality, the jury had 
no trouble believing the impr obable 
allegations. 

Three of the women were sentenced 
to IS years. Ramirez, the alleged “ring - 
leader," faced 37 and a half. 

But they w ere innocent. N o crime 
ever occurred. 

From prison, the w omen wrote to 
every innocence project they could find, 
to no avail. In 2 006, Darrell Otto, a scien- 
tist living in the Yukon, was researching 
female sex offenders online and came 



upon the women’s story. He dug further 
and became convinced they’d been rail- 
roaded. He also tried — and failed — to 
procure legal representation. 

“I’m dying,” Vasquez told a filmmaker 
while still behind bars. 

Then, in 2008 , Otto found the 
National Center for R eason and Justice 
(on whose board I sit). B y 2010, the or- 
ganization — which helps people falsely 
accused of crimes agains t children and 
advocates for r eforms in the criminal 
justice and child-protective systems — 
had brought community support and 
press attention to 
the case. Finally, the 
NCRJ persuaded 
the Innocence 
Project of T exas to 

After reading an 
expose in a local 
paper, one of the 
“victims,’’ by 
a young 

recanted, tearfully 

father — whose repeated advances were 
spurned by Ramirez — coerced her into 
lying about the " abuse.” In a letter, she 
asked her aunt’s forgiveness. “I was only 
7,” she wrote, “and I was scared.” 

Kellogg signed an affidavit saying 
that, hadshekno wn then what she 
knows now about se xual-abuse foren- 
sics, she would not have come to the 
same conclusion. 

In fact, she should have known then. 
In 1992, Kenneth Lanning, the FBI’s 


eminent behavioral scientist and sex- 
crime expert, released a report shedding 
serious doubt on the existence of satanic 
abuse. In 199 4, the N ational Center on 
Child Abuse and N eglect concluded a 
five-year nationwide investigation of 
more than 12,000 satanic-abuse accusa- 
tions, most in daycare centers. It found 
“not a single case where there was clear 
corroborating evidence.” 

The trials were not until 1997 and 
1998. B efore Kellogg testified, her theory 
had been discredited as “junk science.” 
This last fact is what got the SA4 

attorneys 
used a new T exas 
law allowing retri- 
als for people falsely 
convicted on junk 
science. The DA has 
agreed not to r etry 
the women, effec- 
tively dropping the 
charges. It’s up to a 
higher court to clear 
their names. 

For now, the four ar e eating pizza, 
learning how to use smartphones and 
getting to know their children. 

Also in Texas, and thanks to the same 
law, daycare proprietors Fran and D an 
Keller are coming out of prison. The 
Kellers were among the las t Americans 
still behind bars for con victions of “sa- 
in 1992, when they w ere accused, it 
seemed plausible to almos t everyone 
thatthe Kellers had dismembered babies 


and animals, sawed up a passerby with a 
chainsaw, and flown children to Mexico 
for the day to be abused by soldiers — 
getting back in time for supper. 

The Kellers served 23 years of their 
life sentences. They haven’t seen each 
other once in that time. 

Charges of sexual abuse are no longer 
as dramatic as these. You don’t hear 
much about animal sacrifice, flying or 
white powder. 

But disgruntled family members or 
ex-spouses still conjure up sexual abuse 
and pressure children to mak e allega- 
tions. In fact, the less spectacular the 
charge, the more credible it sounds. 

People who work with kids may 
assume a child w as sexually abused if 
she or he is acting out in school or camp. 
Mandated reporters such as teachers or 
psychologists are trained to infer sexual 
harm when the child might ins tead be 
severely neglected or subjected to other 
emotional or physical battery. 

The panic about adult male volence 
toward children shows no signs of 
waning. In fact, it has spread beyond 
sex. Increasingly, when a child dies ac - 
cidentally, prosecutors look ar ound for 
an adult to accuse of deliber ately killing 
him or her by arson, starvation or violent 
shaking. 

The National Registry of E xonera- 
tions at the U niversity of Michigan r e- 
cently reported that one in five known 
criminal exonerations was like the SA4’s 
and the K ellers’ — a case in which no 
crime occurred. Three-quarters of these 
involved child sexual abuse. 


ONEIN FIVE KNDWNCRIMINAL 
EXONERATIONS IS A CASE IN 
WHICH NO CRIME OCCURRED. 

Half oft Hese involved 



Women are far more likely than 
men — 53 percent of female exonerees 
versus 17 percent of males — to have 
been falsely convicted of a violent crime 
against a child; more than half of these 

Such convictions often hinge on fo- 
rensic evidence. They can be overturned 
if the forensics are proven to be junk. 

There are many forms of junk sci- 
ence besides scarred hymens and other 
alleged signs of sexual assault — such 
as certain kinds of charring and some 
claimed symptoms of shaken-baby syn- 
drome. The American Civil Liberties 
Union also includes findings of “future 
threat.” In Texas, this evaluation has 
been used to justify execution. 

Another use of future threat — called 
by the less ominous, more objective- 
sounding name “risk of reoffense” — is 
to condemn a sex offender to indefinite 
psychiatric civil commitment after he 
has completed his prison term. 

Vermont almost enacted civil com- 
mitment in 2005. The commissioners 
of health, safety and corrections recom- 
mended it; legislative council opposed 
it. Thankfully, the legislature took the 
latter advice. 

But this year, the release of “high- 
risk” sex offender Timothy Szad re- 
newed calls for civil commitment, and 
that’s likely to happen again. Gov. Peter 
Shumlin told Vermont Public Radio he 
was “willing to take a look at it.” 

Civil commitment is a no-crime pen- 
alty: A person is locked up for an offense 
that may never occur. The policy is also 
based on dodgy “science” — risk assess- 
ment, which by definition is right only 
some of the time. As the physicist Niels 
Bohr said, “Prediction is very difficult, 
especially if it's about the future.” 

It’s hard to believe there are no falsely 
accused people in Vermont’s prisons. A 
junk-science law like the one in Texas 
would give them a path to justice even if 
they've exhausted their appeals. 

In the meantime, lawmakers should 
ensure that the system never inten- 
tionally incarcerates a person when no 
crime has been committed. Vermont 
should not institute civil commitment, 
ever.® 


INFO 
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Just when I thought 

All was lost, you changed my mind. 

You gave me hope 

And showed me that we could learn to share in time. 

-"PREcio Us FRiEnd’by P ETE sEEgER (1974) 


Rik Palieri has an unusual pen pal. The 58-year-old 
Vermont folk singer dutifully k eeps all of his corr espon- 
dence from the past 30 years in a finely bound scrapbook. 
(His wife, Marianna Holzer, is a professional bookbinder.) 
The collection includes more than 70 messages, yellowing 
letters both handwritten and typed, and dozens of dog - 
eared postcards sentfrom all over the country. 

"Pete was really into postcards for a time,” says Palieri 
as he pages thr ough the hefty book, which sits on a 
coffee table in the living r oom of his cozy home in rur al 
Hinesburg. Beyond a picture window, late-day light glints 
offdistantLake Iroquois, just visible through a thickgrove 
of brown, yellow and orange trees. 

"Pete” is American folk-music icon Pete Seeger. Palieri 
is looking for one letter in particular: atw o-page missive 
from Seeger that Palieri says is the foundation of his own 
latest, and perhaps greatest, project. 


He flips page after cellophane-covered page, pausing oc- 
casionally on old pictures that accompany many of the let- 
ters. There's one of Seeger and a hea vily sideburned Palieri 
onstage at a festival in upstate New York. There’s a snapshot 
of them singing together in fr ont of a fireplace in Seeger 's 
cabin in Beacon, N.Y. There’s a news clipping from a gig they 
played in Palieri’s native New Jersey. 

Then he finds what he’s looking for. 

"Ah, here itis,” Palieri says, pointing to a typewritten 
letter dated August 9, 1983. 

"Dear Rik," itbegins. "Thanks for y our letterandthe 
fascinating enclosure. I think it’s one hell of a good idea." 

"And that’s how this whole cr azy tiling s tarted," says 
Palieri, grinning beneath his bushy, graying mustache. 

Palieri has recently returned from realizing the "hell of 
a good idea” he first pitched to Seeger 30 years ago. It was a 
9000-mile trip in which he and New York folk singer George 


Mann recreated a 1941 tour of American labor -union halls 
by a short-lived band called the Almanac Singers. 

Little has been publicly documented about the 
Almanacs, at least in comparison with the reams written 
on the group's most famous members, Seeger and Woody 
Guthrie. But Palieri says the cultural, musical and political 
ripples its famous tour created among subsequent genera- 
tions offolkiesare crucial pieces of American music his - 
tory. In fact, of American history, period. 

"It was a very important time for folk music, ” says Palieri. 
He adds that hels just finished readingThe Mayor of MacDougal 
Street, the D ave Van Ronk autobiography (written with Elijah 
Wald) that serves as the partial basis for the new Coen brothers 
movie. Inside Llewyn Davis. The book and film are set in N ew 
York City duringthe folk boom of the early 1960s. 

“This was way before that. 1 1 was the first surge of 
people using their music as a w eapon,” says Palieri of the 
Almanac Singers’ tour. "That’s why Woody Guthrie had 
that sticker on his guitar: ’This M achine Kills F acists.’ 
Because in that old lyrical Left, you were using music as a 
weapon of change, trying to get people to wake up.” 

For Palieri, the tour — and the subsequent r ecord. The 
Almanac Trail, that he and M ann made to commemorate 
the project — are crowning achievements in his quietly 
brilliant career. Cut from similar tatter ed cloth to elder 
hobo minstrels Seeger and Guthrie, Palieri has toured the 
world many times over. As “Totem Pole” Rik Palieri —a 
nickname that references both the instruments he “totes” 
around and his Polish heritage — he penned abook in 2003 
chronicling his life and tr avels: The Road Is My Mistress: 
Tales of a Roustabout Songster. 

Palieri has recorded six solo albums and is in r egular 
rotation on folk -centric radio stations around the globe. 
He appeared on the compilation Singing Through the Hard 
Times: A Tribute to Utah Phillips, in honor of his old friend 
and mentor. The comp was nominated for a 2009 Grammy. 
Palieri keeps the paper certificate acknowledging that 
nomination on his living room wall, where itis crowded in 
by more interesting cultural knickknacks and memorabilia 
he’s picked up on his tr avels — photos, tribal jewelry and 
handmade instruments, almost all of them gifts. 

"I guess they only giv e you the little statue when you 
win,” he jokes. 

Since 1999, Palieri has hosted a cable access television 
show on Burlington’s Vermont Community Access Media, 
"The Songwriter’s Notebook.” There he interviews and 
performs with like-minded songsters, from locals to in - 
ternationally known performers such as Seeger , Phillips, 
Tom Paxton and the Car olina Chocolate Dr ops’ Dom 
Flemons. The volumes of tapes and D VDs of that show 
were recently acquired by the American Folklife Center 
for permanent collection at the Library of Congress. 

But for Palieri, none of these accomplishments and 
accolades has quite the emotional heft of completing the 
Almanac Trail. That tour was the realization of a dream 30 
years in the making, and a career-defining endeavor that 
began, quite simply, with a letter from a precious friend. ♦ 


How do I know my youth 
is all spent? 

My get up and go has got up 
and went 

But in spite of it all 
I’m able to grin 
And think of the places 
my get up has been. 

- "GET Up And Go" by pETE sEEGER (1960) 

Palieri's music career almost didn t happen. “The 
thing was, I had tried a lot of musical ins truments as a 
youngster, and none of them w orked,” he says. “I was at 
the point that I didn’ t know if I was meant to play music. 
And then I started hearing the sound of a banjo. 

"There was no banjo around,” he continues. "I just kept 
hearing this sound, and to this day I really don’t know 

Possessed by the otherw orldly strains of a phantom 
banjo, a 15-year-old Palieri went to a local music s tore in 
his hometown of Newark, N.J., and boughtHow to Play the 
5-String Banjo, written by none other than Pete Seeger. He 
did not, however, buy a banjo. 

"I practiced by tapping on m y school desktop, or on 
my pillow,” Palieri says with hissignatur e high chuckle. 
"I practiced on anything that I could make believe [was] 
a banjo.” 

To save money to buy an actual ins trument, Palieri 
practiced a time-honored method of righteous protest: the 
hunger strike. 

"I realized my only incomew as my lunch money,” 
he explains. "So I basic ally didn’ t eat until 1 had enough 

Soon, his hunger for food tr ansferred to music. Palieri 
began religiously watching Seeger’s television show at the 
time, “Rainbow Quest.” He began reading the old folkie’s 
books and consuming all things Seeger. 

"He became my role model,” Palieri says. “In high 
school, all my friends were playing rock and roll, and I was 
thinking aboutbanjos.” 

Eventually, he confessed to his mother that he had 
been squirreling away his lunch money in pursuit of a 
banjo. Seeing how serious he was, she gave him the rest of 
the cash, and Palieri purchased a secondhand instrument 
from a newspaper classified ad. 

"I still have it,” Palieri says, pointing to a batter ed old 
Gibson Mastertone leaning in a far corner . “My lunch- 
money banjo.” 

It was then that P alieri wrote the first of his letters to 
Seeger, never expecting a reply. 

“But he wrote me back,” says the Vermonter, a trace 
of surprise still in his voice some 40 years later. “He said, 
’I’m kind of busy. But someday I’m sure we’ll meet.’ That’s 
what stuck with me: ‘Someday I’m sure we’ll meet.”’ 
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A few years later, in August 1975, Seeger was giving 
a concert in New York City’s Central Park with the late 
Woody Guthrie’s son, Arlo. Palieri had gone to the park 
early, while his mother took his tw o younger sisters, 
Tina and Lisa, to a museum with plans to meet after - 
ward. Upon arriving at the concert later, they couldn't 
find Rik. 

"My sister Lisa, who w as only 10 or 11 at the time , 
she got the idea that, because of all the albums ar ound 
the house, I must be really close with P ete Seeger; 
I must be backstage with him,’’ Palieri recalls. "They 
wandered over to the guar d and told him that their 
brother was backstage with Pete Seeger, so he brought 

Palieri was nowhere to be found, but, unbekno wnst 
to him at the time , his sisters spent the afternoon in the 
company of Pete and his wife, Toshi Seeger. 

The very next day, at another fes rival in H oboken, 
N.J., Palieri was jamming with some friends when Seeger 
walked up and joined in. After a song or two, Seeger took 
notice of the starstruck kid with a banjo. 

“Rik?" Seeger asked. Palieri nodded. 

“I met your sisters yesterday,” Seeger told as tunned 
Palieri. "They told me y ou’re a wonderful banjo player. 
Why don’t you come onstage, and we’ll play a few tunes 
together?” 

"My whole life changed at that moment,” Palieri says. 

A week later, Seeger called P alieri and invited him to 
join his Hudson River Sloop Clearwater organization, an 
environmental group he had founded with his wife Palieri 
was enlisted to help run fes rivals, which introduced him 
to avast network of folk musicians . He joined Seeger 's 
Sloop Singers and toured up and down the Hudson on the 
titular Clearwater, the 106-foot wooden sailing sloop that 
has come to symbolize the riv er’s rebirth under Seeger 's 
guidance. 

"That was our tour bus,” says Palieri, winking beneath 
the brim of his black cowboy hat. 

As has happened with many rambling folkies, Palieri’s 
life would soon twist and turn with the wind. H e spent 
a year in a r emote village in P oland, learning the P olish 

0 bagpipes. He moved to V ermont, following his lo ve to 
t-f the Green Mountains. He made records. He crisscrossed 
^ the country in a T oyota truck with a camper bed, pla ying 
a schools and bars and gr ange halls and N arive American 
£ reservations. He forged a career, in fact, modeled on that 
In of his idol-turned-mentor, Pete Seeger. But the call of the 

Almanac Trail remained. 

"Something about the idea of these four guys going 
m from union hall to union hall and singing acr oss the 
ci United States really appealed to the w anderlust that I’ve 
r r always had," says Palieri. 

5 He made a few meager attempts at recreating the tour, 

01 but they all failed. "I was too young. I didn't have the con- 
tacts, and the unions weren’t interested,” Palieri admits. In 
his 1983 letter, Seeger had warned Palieri that the unions 

m would resist. 

2 "Your big job is to get thr ough the opposition of the 
2 businessmen types that contr ol the labor unions no w,” 
2 wrote Seeger. "They are going to try and discourage you 

and also, more importantly, discourage the people who 
would like to hire you to come and sing for them." 

Palieri was indeed discour aged. But every now and 
then he would reread that heartening letter fr om Seeger, 
waiting for the right moment. 

a: "I letit sit for a long time ... until I met Geoge,” he says. ♦ 


But out in Detroit 
here’s what they found, 

And out in Frisco 
here’s what they found, 

And out in Pittsburgh 
here’s what they found, 

And doum in Bethlehem 
here’s what they found, 

That if you don’t let 
Red-baiting break you up, 

If you don’t let stool pigeons 
break you up, 

If you don’t let vigilantes 
break you up, 

And if you don’t let 
race hatred break you up — 
You’ll win. What I mean, 

Take it easy — but take it! 

-"TALKING UNION' BY MILLARD LAMPELL, 
LEE HAYS AND PETE SEEGER (1941) 


American folklorists have canonized Pete Seeger and 
Woody Guthrie, but, in 1941, not a lot of people knew who 
they were. And the gener al public paid little attention at 
the time to the Almanac Singers’ activities. 

"They hadn’t really become famous yet,” explains 
Palieri's tour mate, George Mann, by phone from his New 
York home. “They were more committed to the political 
stu~ with the unions than they were to making records.” 

Guthrie had begun to mak e a name for himself in 
New York and Los Angeles, and he did not appear on the 
Almanac Singers’ 1941 debut album,Songs for John Doe. He 
was in Oregon at the time it w as recorded, writing songs 
for the Bonneville Power Administration — and penning 
some ofhismost enduring songs, including “Pastures of 
Plenty” and "Roll On Columbia.” 

Guthrie joined the Almanacs later that summet mostly 
because he w as intrigued b y the idea of touring in sup - 
port of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, a union 
federation, with Seeger, Millard Lampell and Lee H ays. 
(Hays would later join Seeger in the seminal folk band the 
Weavers.) 

"The first thing to remember is that he was 27 years 
old,” says Nora Guthrie, Woody’s daughter and the o ver- 
seer of the Woody Guthrie Foundation in New York City. 
"He was curious,” she continues in a r ecent phone call. 
“And that curiosity w as a very powerful element in him 
that led him along various trails. 

"Our family joke was that he would go out for a pack of 
cigarettes and come back two weeks later,” Guthrie says of 
her father. "But it wasn’t wanderlust for the sake of impa- 
tience; it was born out of curiosity.” 
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Nora Guthrie adds that the explosive and often violent 
political climate of the late 1930s and early ’40s informed 
many of her father 's activities, including joining the 
Almanacs, 

“The countrywas a hotbed for political activity ,” she 
says. "People are coming out of the Depr ession, the Dust 
Bowl, the drought. It was a hot time for America in e very 
way. And union organizing was the most important thing 
that was going on. F or the first time, American workers 
were forming unions. Everybody was talking union. And 
he created the music that supported that activity." 

Woody Guthrie also created the music that would cap- 
ture the hearts and minds of folk singers such as P alieri 
and Mann generations later. 

Before meeting Palieri through a mutual friend in 2012, 
Mann had been an organizer in a musician’s union and a 
communications union in N ew York. His own work, in- 
cluding several anti-Bush records and collaborations with 
famed pro-union songwriter Julius Margolin, gave him 
the experience and, more importantly, the union contacts 
to make the Almanac tour work at last. 

"All of a sudden, this dream that was deferred came to 
life,” Palieri describes. 

Palieri again sought out Seeger . During an interview 
in 2012 at Seeger’s home, he picked the elder folk singer’s 
brain fore verything he could r emember about the 
Almanac Singers. Palieri later discovered that Seeger had 
left out many important details during that hours-long 
conversation. He needed another interview, but given the 
demands on both singers’ time , scheduling one pr oved 
problematic. The only windo w was a two-hour break 
between doctors’ appointments for Seeger and his wife in 
May of this year. Toshi passed away in July. 

“The only way to do it w as to meet him at a doctor ’s 
appointment," says Palieri. "So we sat in my truck for two 
hours and talked. It was a beautiful thing.” 

Snippets of those conversations appear on The Almanac 
Trail CD, with Seeger recalling memories of the tour and 
its players and contextualizing their songs. 

Between the interviews, Palieri made a pilgrimage to 
the Woody Guthrie Ar chives inMt. Kisco, N.Y., where 
he stayed with N ora Guthrie and her husband, Michael 
Kleff. Palieri says he was overwhelmed by the collection 
of Woody's original notes, journals and songbooks. 

"You’re piecing together this puzzle of what took place 
in 1941,” he says. "I felt like I was transported back in time, 
because Woody was writing about it in such vivid detail." 

Guthrie’s writings gave Palieri a literal and figurative 
road map. He and Mann plotted a 9000-mile course, with 
28 shows in five weeks. They hit the road in late July 2013 
in a cramped Ford Focus — union-made, of course. 

"It was the hardest tour I’ve ever done in my life,” says 

The Almanac Singers tr aveled from Pittsburgh to 
California, where Palieri says the band "kind ofbr oke 
up." But Seeger and Guthrie continued on, touring 
through the Pacific Northwest, then to B utte, Mont., 
and eventually to B uffalo, N.Y. Palieri and M ann re- 
traced both trips. Much as the Almanacs did, the tw o 
singers endured makeshift accommodations along 
the way, sleeping mostly on the couches and floors of 
strangers. 

‘We wanted to create that same kind of feeling ,” 
Palieri says. “It’s impossible in some ways. But because 
we were traveling that same route, and telling the sto- 
ries of what happened in 1941, after a while you really 
felt as close as you could get to reliving a moment." 

The Almanac Singers w ere a notoriously loose 
group whose fluctuating r anks included nearly 20 
members over their three-year existence, including Sis 
Cunningham, Burl Ives and others. In a 1999 interview 


with Palieri for “The Songwriter ’s Notebook,” Seeger 
called the group "very sloppy performers,” adding 
that Guthrie used to joke that the band only rehearsed 
when they got onstage. Often during the 1941 tour, they 
would invite singers and players from whatever town 
they happened to be in to join them. Some of those 
players would latch on for longer stretches. 

“When Pete and Woody were out for the second leg 
of the tour, there were a lot of people who were honor- 
ary Almanac Singers for a day or two,” Palieri says. He 
and Mann honored that tradition, inviting folk singers 
such as Anne Feeney and Larry Penn along for portions 
of the trip. 

In San Francisco, the duo pla yed for the H arry 
Bridges ILWU Local 10, a longshore workers union 
in San Francisco for whom the Almanac Singers had 


performed. In attendance w ere several people who 
remembered seeing them 72 years earlier. 

“I have to say it was a gray-haired audience,” concedes 
Palieri. "But they came and told us s tories about what 
it was like to see [the Almanacs], what it w as like to see 
Woody Guthrie.” 

Palieri says that a woman in Berkeley claimed to have 
seen Guthrie and co . when she w as a child. She r ecalled 
being transfixed by the diminutive singer’s "tiny, tapping 
feet.” 

"She said she remembers the sheer joy he had when he 
played,” says Palieri. 

So, if two middle-aged folk singers walk in the footsteps 
of giants and dust off old labor songs, does that amount to 
anything more than a pet pr oject, a historical curiosity? 
Surely the impact of M ann and Palieri’s tour couldn't be 
as profound as was the original Almanac Singers’ rabble 
rousing. 

On the contrary, Palieri says the Almanacs’ message , 
captured in classic songs such as “U nion Maid,” "Which 
Side Are You On?” and "I Don’ t Want Your Millions, 
Mister,” is as relevant as ever. Consider the pr esent state 
of labor accord around the country: the Wisconsin labor 
protests of 2011, the current Walmart strikes in Ohio, the 


still-looming shadow oftheOccup y Wall Street move- 
ment. "It was exciting because of the timing of no w,” says 
Palieri, noting recent declines in membership of American 
unions. “[The tour] w ouldn't have been as important in 
1983. 

"The rights that we have today were not given to us by 
the bosses," he says. "They were fought for, tooth and nail, 
sometimes with people’s lives. 

"We’re atapointwher e some things that w e take 
for granted, like paid vacations, working an eight-hour 
day — all of those things could disappear if people don’t 
realize and honor where those rights came from,” Palieri 
adds. "That was part of our job, to remind people what 
unions are all about.” 

And to remind people where all those old unionsongs 


"These songs have been sung in labor halls for years,” 
Palieri says. "What people don’ t realize is where they 
came from. And it all goes back to the Almanacs.” 

He notes that Seeger also has a motto ar ound the 
ring of his banjo , albeit gentler than Guthrie’ s famous 
fascist-slaying creed: "This Machine Surrounds Hate 
and Forces It to Surrender.” 

"It’s the same thing: using music as a tool to bring about 
peace," Palieri says. “That’s what the Almanacs belie ved. 
If they could get the people in the unions singing , that’s 
the first step to bringing peace and brotherhood into the 

Since the tour ended in A ugust, Palieri says, he has 
been contacted by unions all over the country asking him 
and Mann to do the Almanac Trail show again. 

"The seeds have been planted," he says. © 


INFo l M M —I 

Rik Palieri performsTrain Songs and Stories' on Wednes- 
day, December 18. 7 p.m. at the Henry Sheldon Museum of 
Vermont History in Middlebury. $8-10. For more info on Palieri, 
visit banjo.net. For more info on the Almanac Trail project, 
visit almanactrail.com. 




Perfect Fit 

From global finance to intimate apparel, Andrea King puts her savvy to work for women 



W hen Aristelle owner Andrea 
King was growing up in St. 
John's, Newfoundland, she 
certainly never imagined 
she’d one da y have a lingerie s tore in 
Burlington, Vt., and be a bra-fitting expert. 
Never mind opening a second store, as she 
did this month, and casually en visioning 
more in the future. 

But King is no stranger to thinking big, 
even if she did s tart out with college de - 
grees in Russian literature and philosophy 
— and "no chance of a job,” she jokes. That 
realization led her to switch gears and go 
into international development. 

With master’s degree in hand, King 
went towork attheW orld Bank in sus- 
tainable finance — "basically trying to get 

things to mak e 
their clients 
go green,” 

— throughout Asia and Eas tern Europe. 
Following that came ajob with Canada’ s 
Department of Foreign Affairs, for which 
she trained embassy s taffs all o ver Latin 
America. Next, she took a position with 
the European Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development in London, "which had 20 
billion euros investing in Eastern Europe, 
Russia and central Asia,” King says. “That 
was my favorite job.” 

Over the course of her global car eer, 
she worked in 2 2 countries and tr aveled 
to 50. While living in London, she also 
earned an e xecutive MBA. “I felt I w as 
missing the finance piece,” King says. “I 
focused on entrepreneurship — I knew I 
was coming here and would want to start 
my own company.” 

Why here? How did international de - 
velopment lead to lingerie? Seven Days sat 
down with seven-months-pregnant King 
at a Burlington coffee shop to learn more, 
and to talk feminism, body issues and the 
proper fitting of bras. 

SEVEN DAYS: You’ve worked all over 
the world— 

ANDREA KING: Yes, I’m tired. I don’ t 
want to go anywhere anymore. 

SD: How did you happen to come to 
Burlington? 

AK: That’s where my husband was living. 
I met him — Hugh Wilkinson — nine years 
ago. We met in Ottawa — he’s Canadian, 


Bill 


too, and also w orks in de velopment. 
We got married while I was in London. 

SD: He was here, so you left London. 
AK: I didn’t want to be working for a group 
and traveling for months at a time^ because 
I was pregnant. I took a year off to have the 

SD: So this one is number two? 

AK: Yes. And I’v e got tw o teenage s tep- 
daughters. All girls! 

SD: You didn't start Aristelle right away 
when you got here. then. 

AK: I had a s tartup — Partner Bank — to 
help international companies find local 
businesses in developing countries. I had a 
list of 60 qualified small businesses. 

SD: What does "qualified'' mean? 

AK: Qualified by me, as in "This would be 
a good local business to w ork with.” Say 
you wanted to build a dam in Somalia. You 
could go to this lis t to choose businesses 
to work with. B ut that was boring. I don’t 
even want to talk about it. 

SD: How did you get to bras, then? 

AK: My mom had retired and was working 
part time in a lingerie s tore. She told me 
all these amazing s tones about changing 
women’s lives. It struck a chord with me — 
I’ve always been interested in empowering 
women. And it sounded like fun. I thought 
I could combine m y interest in business 
and making women’s lives better. 

SD: So when did Aristelle open — and 
where did that name come from? 

AK: Aristelle opened F ebruary 1,2013 . 
Aristos is the word for "the best” in Greek, 
so we just kind of played around with that. 

SD: Is the store all yours, or do you 
have partners? 

AK: It's all mine. It was funny going to the 
bank — I had enough money to s tart but 
wanted a line of cr edit. They asked how 
much experience I had running a business 
and I said none . Then I sho wed them my 
100 -page business plan, and the financials 

SD: So explain the empowering women 

AK: I definitely consider myself a feminist. 
While I was working in London, I spent 
a lot of time working with the bank on its 
own gender-equity policies, such as equal 


pay, encouraging women to be on their 
boards, etc. You start becoming so aware of 
the continued inequality — pay, maternity 
leave, childcare burdens, all those issues. 

Also, just being a woman and having 
a lot of women friends — there are lots of 
body issues, and pressures that come from 
external sources. I’m trying to embrace 
“This is my body and 
I’m happy with it.” To 
express confidence 
and be successful in 
life ... body issues can 
hold you back. 

That’s why we 
have 100 bra sizes. 

We say, “You don’t 
have to change your 
body; we’re going 
to find something 
to work for you.” 

Victoria’s Secret 

line, and it’s very sexy 
— padded bras, push- 
up bras. I want a store 
that fights against 
that thinking. Those 
are your breasts and that’s how you're 
supposed to look. 

SD: You have gotten some flack for 
your ads, though. 

AK: One of the women who works here 
has worked in lingerie for years. In our 
advertising, I didn’t want to look all sex 
kitten, but it is sexy. She laughed and said, 
“You’re going to get criticism no matter 
what you do, so just get ready, and ignore 

SD: What kind of responses have you 
had? 

AK: I’ve been surprised at what some 
people will allow. Some papers wouldn't 
let me put a live model [in the ad] but 
were fine with pictures of just bras. But 
they were fine with pictures of women in 
swimwear. Others wouldn't even accept 
pictures of lingerie! 

SD: Weird. 

AK: Those were small challenges. I can 
accept that sometimes you can’t have pic- 
tures of women in lingerie, and that’s fine. 
But I ask, why do we have those issues? 
What’s the difference between a woman in 
underwear and a woman in a bathing suit? 

SD: It's all about context, I suppose. 

AK: I get images from the companies we 
carry. I could just put our name on these 
photographs. But all the models are 20 
years old and thin — it's not the image I 
wanted for our store. 

SD: You've been doing a kind of "real 
woman" campaign, right? 

AK: Yes, working with Beltrami [Studios] 
and [photographer] Jonathan Couture. 


SD: So you hired them to do your own 
photos? 

AK: Actually, Beltrami approached us and 
asked if we wanted to do a partnership. 
Jonathan was trying to promote his bou- 
doir series. We did a 65-year-old woman, 
and a woman with 36G breasts, a pregnant 
woman. There were some surprising re- 
sponses. One woman 
called and said, “I 
love your ads, thank 
you.” Another woman 
called and said she 
was afraid to open the 
paper because she 
was so offended by 
the pregnant woman 
in the underwear ad. 

SD: Are all the 
complaints from 
women? 

AK: I’ve definitely 
had more complaints 
from men. They have 
their stereotypical 
ideas about what 
women should be 
doing. If the complaints were all from 
women, that would mean we're even more 
boxed in. 

SD: Let's talk about bra fitting. What 
are women doing wrong [re: size)? 

AK: The problem really comes from a lack 
of sizing from most stores. If you go to a 
store that only goes up to DD, [the bra] 
might fit your breasts but not your chest 
So having the full size range allows me to 
fit everyone. 

Mostly the band is too loose. When 
it’s loose, the band will ride up, and that’s 
what causes the back fat everyone is so 
worried about When you go down in the 
band, you go up in the cup. 

I can almost count on two hands the 
number of women who have come into the 
store in the right size bra. 

SD: Have there been sizing changes in 
bras, like in other women's clothing? 

AK: Yes, it used to be bands 32 to 40 and 
A to DD. Now we have 28 band sizes, and 
cups go all the way to H. 

SD: So you've opened a second store — 
is it the same name? 

AK: Yes, Aristelle in Portland, Maine. It 
actually looks almost exactly the same as 
this store pn Burlington], 

SD: Do you have designs on a lingerie 

AK: I’ve kind of said 10 [stores] by the time 
I’m 40. 

SD: You've got six years. © 

INFO 


KING IS NO STRANGER 
TD THINKING BIG. 
EVEN IF SHE DID START 
OUT WITH COLLEGE 
DEGREES IN RUSSIAN 
LITERATURE AND 
PHILOSOPHY. 
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Huge selection. Tons of fun. Bring your $20! 
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Book Your 
Holiday Party! 

Dates are filling up. 

Make your reservation today ! 

ianquets from intimate gathering to large groups of 70 
Three private dining rooms to suit any party size 

No Room Fee 

From just appetizers to plated to buffet style dining 


20% Off 

Life is Good 
12/04/13 - 12/11/ 13 


Kelly s Hallmark 
Shelburne Road Plaza 
555 Shelburne Road. Burlington 


Suzanne s Hallmark 

University Wall 

155 Dorset Street. S. Burlington 


LAKEVIEW HOUSE rirnllpmlniil 
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'TICKET 

“RIDE 


Anthony Princiotti, conductor 


BEST TICKET PRICE IN TOWN AT ALPINE SHOP 

BURLINGTON: Alpine Shop and the Flynn center regional box office. 
MIDDLEBURY: The Town Hall Theater dox office. 


Saturday • December 14, 2013 
7=30 pm, Flynn Center, Burlington 


•FREE LIFT TICKET TO SUGARBUSH 




•FREE LIFT TICKET TO SMUGGLERS' NOTCH 

•$25 OFF A PURCHASE OF $100 OR MORE 
AT ALPINE SHOP 


TICKETS: 
802-86-FLYNN 
flynntix.org or 
the Flynn Regions 
Box Office 


TICKETS TRAILERS PHOTOS MUSIC 

WARRENMILLER.CtM 
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The Seven Days 

Gift Guide 

A ttention, shoppers: That conglomerate of events baby Jesus. That means it 's time to get cr ackin' with the 
we inclusively call “the holidays” is upon us — cash, credit cards and charitable donations, 
not to mention thebirthda ys of any friends or Choosing gifts can be hard, but not to worry: The Seven 
family members who share December with the Days editorial sta° is here to help. This year we decided 


PART 2: MIND 


simply to shar e our o wn wish lis ts — with a di° erent 
theme for each of the remaining issues of 2 013. This time, 
it's “Mind,” by which we mean intellectual, spiritual and 
soulful goodness. So here we go... © 



The productions at OPERA COMPANY OF 
MIDDLEBURY are consistently among the 
strongest theater happening in Vermont. I 
til ought last season's Eugene Onegin was the 
best yet, but after the Russian tragedy, the 
company is taking a turn for the comedic 
with The Italian Girl in Algiers. I prefer my 
comedy black, but I look forward to giving 
Rossini’s light r omp a chance . $50-55. 
ocmvermont.org 

ALICE LEVITT 

7", • - , To the disma y of 

l JjOS| lyjyi I many readers and 
WlVf IMjk 1 1 reporters alike, the 
CpGhjllK f I renowned, Vermont- 
fejjC I I born journalist 
| Michael Hastings 

i last summer at age 
33. Fortunately, his 
relentless coverage of 
national and foreign policy will live on in 
perpetuity. Hastings’ wrenching first book, 
I LOST MY LOVE IN BAGHDAD: A MODERN 
WAR STORY, is on m y wish lis t this year. 
$16. Available at local bookstores. 

CHARLES EICH ACKER 

All I really want from theH anukkali 
Zombie this y ear is the Jack White- 
curated, oak-cabinet-enclosed, velvet- 
lined ultramegadeluxe collection of 
old-timey American music, THE RISE 
AND FALL OF P ARAM OUNT RECORDS. 
I977-J932, VOLUME I . In fact, I think 
that this is all I w ant, ever, for the r est 
of my days. I am a sucker for lavish box 
sets and ever fascinated about the deep 
roots of American music. Bring on the 
imperfectly recorded jugbands! $ 400. 
Available in Vermont at In the M oment 
Records, Brattleboro, orThir d Man 
Records, thirdmanstore.com 

ETHAN DE SEIFE 



I AM A SUCKER FOR LAVISH BOX SETS. AND EVER 
FASCINATED ABOUTTHE DEEP ROOTS OF AMERICAN MUSIC. 

BRING ON THE IMPERFECTLY RECORDED JUG BANDS! 


Meditation cushion. 

As holiday stre 
ramps up, I oc - 
casionally need 

Barnet’s Samadhi 
Cushions has all of 
the booty to get my 
zazen on:B uddhist 
books, mala beads s 
and a v ariety of colcor- 
ful MEDITATION CUSH- 
IONS in shapes r -anging from 
pu°y orbs to fi rin rectangles. $37-$176. 
samadhicushions.com 

GORIN HIRSCH 



Go ahead, tease mere 
about reading 
young-adult 
novels. But some 
of them ar re 
damn good these 
days. I’meagfer 
to check outut 
MORE THAN THIS 
(list price $ 19.99), 
the latest from Patrick 
Ness, a Brit author wholo’s 
always mind-bending and thought 
provoking. (Charlie Kaufman is scripting 
a film adaptation of his earlier work.) Oh, 
and I’d like a copy of Stephanie Kuehn’s 
CHARM & STRANGE (list price $ 17.99), a 


creepy novel set a at 
a Vermont boarding 
school. Find both a* at 
Shelburne's Flying Pig 
Bookstore and motost 
places where books 
are sold. 

MARGOT HARRISON 



Amid the chaos of ci crowded 
stores, travel delays, ubiquitous Jvilidry 
music and annoying relatives, it sure 
would be nice to quell the noise and 
enjoy an hour ofblissfi.il, w eightless si- 
lence. Toward that end, I'd like a present 
that energizes my mind and body: a gift 
certificate to Satori Float Spa, a SENSORY- 
DEPRIVATION TANK andr elaxation spa 
in Shelburne. Owner Rahn Bou° ard 
o° ers six gift cards ranging from $50 to 
$150 for this meditativ e, womb-like float 
with a” "state-of-the-art sound healing 
and inner-space exploration platform.” 
Nothing like the gift of alter ed states. 
satorifloatspa.com 


KEN PICARD 



Long before 
Edward 
Snowden was 
a household 

Pomfret jour- 
nalist William 
Arkin was dili- 
gently reporting 
on the cr eeping 
influence of this 
country’s national 
security establish- 
ment. Three years after hi: gr oundbreak- 
ing Washington Post series, “Top Secret 
America” — coauthor ed by Dana Priest 
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FIND GIFTS 
UNDER 

OUR 

ROOF... 



£L 'S' 


f°r 

EVERYONE w 

UNDERYOURS, 





I Don't forget to Like Us on facebook l'2y 
155 DORSET ST. . 802.863.1066 . umallvt.com 


'J^aakinxf, Hah, an, uncomm/ui holiday, t\mt? 
SDecembeh 7th • Jill day, 

SIP 

your favorite beverage at one of our many local watering holes. 

SAVOR 

local cuisine from southern BBQ to pizza, fish tacos to pate. 

STROLL 

through our festive shops and join the. . . 


RIVER OF LIGHT LANTERN 
PARADE AT SPM 

a. 


To learn more, revitalizingwaterbury.org 01 
https://ariveroflightinwaterbury.wordpress.c< 
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and later turned into a book b y the same 
name — Arkin is back with mor e. His 
latest book, AMERICAN COUP: HOW A 
TERRIFIED GOVERNMENT IS DESTRO YING 
THE CONSTITUTION, examines the e xtra- 
legal methods go vernment functionaries 
employ to k eep us safe . If you ask me , 
nothing says, “Merry Christmas,” like 
“Here’s a newbook sur e to freak you out 
even more than you already are -’’"Available 
at local bookstores. $28. 

PAUL HEINTZ 


I’M GIVING MYSELF 
AN ANTIDOTE 
TO THE SEASON'S 
CHA-CHING VIBE 



Rubblebucket 



I couldn’t make ittoD alias for 
the COALITION ON POLITICAL 
ASSASSINATIONS' big JFK confer ence 
in November, but I’ d like to get the 
DVD that captured dozens of presenta- 
tions from big names in the conspir acy 
world.*Don’t laugh — the craziest part of 
this saga is that those who br avely chal- 
lenge their go vernment are considered 
the crazy ones. Consider this: Fifty years 
later, the federal government still refuses 
to release, on national security gr ounds, 
tens of thousands of pages of documents, 
most belonging to the CIA . These in- 
clude security reviews of Lee Harvey 
Oswald and depositions from previous 
inquiries. But if Oswald acted alone, 
what’s the national security 
Admittedly, my gift 
request has little to do 
with Vermont, though 
I can't help noting 

any easier prying 


BY PULLING ON AN APRON 
AND SERVING TURKEY AND PIE. 


I’m giving myself an antidote to the 
season’s cha-ching vibeb y pulling on 
an apron and serving turkey and pie at 
a LISTEN COMMUNITY DINNER in White 
River Junction. Volunteers cook, serve and 
clean up Monday through Friday — and 
get to kno w less-fortunate neighbors in 
the process, volunteer@listencs.org 

JEFF GOOD 


records of Vermont police investigations. 
The DVD, which costs $50, can be pur- 
chased at politicalassassinations.com 
MARK DAVIS 

Nothing's as good for the br ain as a nighit 
of live music. And it turns out that Higheir 
Ground o°ers giftcertifi cates. With 
upcoming shows from folktronica in- 
novator BETH ORTON, trip-hop producer 
EMANCIPATOR, indie-rockers WHITE DENIM 
and aN ew Year’s Eve throwdown with 
RUBBLEBUCKET, something tells me I' d 
find a way to put one to use . Available for 
any amount at Higher Ground’s box o“ ce, 
1214 Williston Road, South B urlington. 
highergroundmusic.com 

TYLER MACHADO 



I need to r ead Burlington psycholo- 
gist ArnieK ozak's recent release, THE 
EVERYTHING GUIDE TO THE INTROVERT 
EDGE. The book promises to help introverts 
like me figure out how to maximize m y 
personality in an extroverted world, not to 
mention better tolerate extroverts. I’m in- 
triguedby section titles such as "Pctecting 
YourselfFrom Energy Vampires” and “The 
Buddha Was an Intr overt.” And what’s 
better than curling up with a book, away 
from the madding crowd? $16.99. Available 
at local independent bookstores. 


As the saying goes, it’s better to give than 
to receive. Some social philosophers might 
tell you that's because even our most self- 
less deeds are, at their core, driven by self- 
ish motives. We give because it mak es us 
feel good. B ut the hell with A yn Rand: A 
good deed is a good deed. And while that’s 
true any time of y ear, it’s especially so 
during the holidays. That’s why I’m going 
to donate a toy or three to TOYS FOR TOTS. 
Hey, I feel better about m yself already! 
toysfortots.org 

DAN BOLLES 


PAMELA POLSTON 



BURLINGTON FURNITURE COMPANY 

Where Comfort, Value and Great Design all come together 


HOME FOR THE HOLIDAYS SALE 


STOREWIDE SAVINGS! SAVE UP TO 30% OFF' 



Linen and Charcoal Sale Price $1599 







Oy, Hanukkah! 



This year, sweet potatoes 
collided with potato latkes 

BY KEN PICARD 


H anukkah may be the most anti- 
climactic of holidays, and never 
more so than this year. While 
the Fourth of July, Christmas 
and New Year's reliably arrive on the same 
date each year, Hanukkah, which follows 
the Iunisolar Hebrew calendar, is like the 
drunk brother-in-law of Jewish holidays. 
Once a year, it shows up unexpectedly, 
hangs around for more than a week, and 
leaves my checking account depleted and 
the living room littered with tissue paper 
and empty cardboard boxes. 

This year — surprise! — my favorite 
wandering Jew made its random ap- 
pearance on the eve of Thanksgiving — a 


first, and reportedly the last time this will 
happen before the sun explodes, or some- 
thing. Hanukkah’s early-season arrival 
tossed a monkey wrench into my usual 
habit of waiting to shop until the rest of 
the Western world is in an orgy of over- 
consumption. By the time my Yule-tiding 
friends and neighbors are exchanging gifts, 
my kids will have lost, broken or swal- 
lowed their Hanukkah toys — just in time 
for my gentile wife and her kin to restock 
them with Christmas fare. 

For the uninformed, Hanukkah, or 
Hanukah, or Chanukah — the holiday has 


GOT PHOTOS? 

Scanning 
w Service 

as low as 10 $ each 

HIGH QUALITY 

600 dots per inch JPEG 

LOW COST 

1-99 @ 29 ^ 100-999 @194 

1,000+ @ lot 

FAST& LOCAL 

180 Flynn Ave, Burlington 

© I F 3 € ^J>unctacie!> 

Production t .plication 

vmw.vidsync.com 

(ao2) 861-6161 

JK 'ft 

WE 

ARE 

OPEN! 

CHARACTER 
FOR LIFE AND HOME 
gifts 
decor 
jewelry 
accessories 
vintage 

american made 



Common deER 


ACROSS FROM THE HYING PIG ON 7 
5224 shelhira id. steltome 

holiday hours 
mon-fri 11 -6. sat 11 -5 
shop online 

It conmiondeefvtcofn n 



Activities 

include: 

Swimming 


Climbing Wall 
Zumba 

Foreign Language 

Music 

Soccer 

Parisi Speed School 


KIDS & FITNESS INFANTS TODDLERS PRESCHOOL 

Essex 1 879-7734 ext. 1113 So. Burlington I 658-0080 Williston 1 864-5351 

alexandrad@edgevt.com heatherh@edgevt.com micheller2@edgevt.com 


a * the Essex 


JOIN THE FUN 


2EDGE 


SPORTS & FITNESS 
PHYSICAL THEPAPY 
KIDS&FITNESS 


o&CHOor 

n ^? GRAMs have 
XJ'ings at aU three 
ser Ming 
ever 10 schools' 

chr 'sg®edgevt.com 
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more accepted spellings than “Muammar 
Gaddafi” — is the Jewish Festival of Lights. 
A relatively minor holiday on the Hebrew 
calendar, its status was greatly inflated by 
its proximity to a major celebrity’s birthday. 

Hanukkah celebrates the ancient 
Hebrews' military victory over the Greeks 
to reclaim and resanctify the holy temple 
in Jerusalem. The Hanukkah “miracle,” 
as the story goes, is that a single night’s 
supply of lamp oil burned brightly for eight 
nights, thereby cementing another timeless 
Jewish tradition: boasting about what a 
great bargain we scored. 

For secular Jews such as myself, the 
true miracle of Hanukkah is frying latkes, 
or potato pancakes, without setting off the 
smoke alarm. 

When I was a kid, those of us who played 
on the blue and white team (i.e., the Jews) 
would brag to our red and green brethren 
(the Christians) that, unlike them with 
their one-day holiday, we could enjoy eight 
nights of wrapping-paper-tearing ecstasy. 

Of course, ours was an empty boast. 
Most years, Hanukkah week started out 
strong, as we landed A-list presents such as 
the 250-piece LEGO set, or the G.I. Joe am- 
phibious assault vehicle with dual airbags, 
on a single night. But as the week wore 


on, the presents became more utilitarian: 
socks, sweaters, gloves, underwear, more 
socks. By the eighth night, even the most 
gifted of thespians among us couldn’t feign 
exuberance over a new shoehorn or a $10 
gift card from Radio Shack. 

In many tradi- 
tional Jewish homes, 
kids play a gambling 
game with a dreidel, 
a four-sided spinning 
top with Hebrew let- 
ters etched into each 
side. There are even 
fake gold coins, called 
Hanukkah gelt, to en- 
hance the faux-Vegas 
effect; they come in 
small satchels made 
from the same mesh 
material used in deep- 
sea driftnets. The foil-wrapped chocolate 
coins are sort of the Jewish equivalent of 
Mardi Gras beads, baubles given out to 
those too young or naive to realize they’re 
not actually worth anything. 

Legend has it that the custom of playing 
with the dreidel arose during Greek rule of 
ancient Jerusalem. The Jews, who were 
forbidden from studying Torah, or holy 
scriptures, would pretend to play with a 
dreidel whenever a Greek soldier walked 


I 

MY KIDS WILL HAVE LOST 
BROKEN OR SWALLOWED 
THEIR HANUKKAH TOYS. 


by. For me, that story never quite rang true. 
It would be like pretending to shoot craps 
while surreptitiously doing my algebra 
homework. As for making a dreidel out of 
clay, as the classic Hanukkah children’s 
song suggests, I’m pretty sure mine was 
made out of petro- 

leum products in a 

factory in China. 

Don’t get me 
wrong. I’m not down 
on Hanukkah, even 
when it tests my 
already-challenged 
math skills to figure 
out how many 
candles I’ll need for 
the remainder of the 
week. According to 
tradition, Jews are 
supposed to light one 
new candle per night. Thus, the menorah, 
or nine-branched Jewish candelabra, bears 
two candles on the first night, three candles 
on die second night, four on the third, and 
so on, unril nine candles are burning on the 
eighth and final night. 

Why nine and not eight? The ninth 
candle, called the shamash (literally "at- 
tendant”) candle, is used each night to 
light the others and stands higher than the 
rest, like the ref at Wimbleton. Hence a 


standard box of Hanukkah candles comes 
with the requisite 44. 

Of course, those of us who, say, some- 
times forget to light the candles — and then 
use the leftovers for kids’ birthday cakes 
throughout the year — tend to accumulate 
half-used boxes of Hanukkah candles. At 
our house, they’re stored in the cupboard 
next to the half-eaten boxes of Passover 
matzoh likely dating to Bill Clinton’s first 
term. I keep old matzoh in case my family 
ever has to shelter in place — because, after 
all, can anyone really tell when matzoh goes 
stale? 

This year, celebrating Hanukkah in 
November — or “Thanksgivikkah,” as the 
media dubbed it — seemed even more out of 
sync with the season, and not just because 
Black Friday fell on night three. There’s 
just something wrong about having to turn 
down the volume on the Raiders-Cowboys 
game to sing the Hanukkah prayers. 

What’s worse, the Jewish Festival of 
Lights was exiled entirely from December, 
that darkest month of the year when it's 
still socially acceptable to eat and drink 
too much and lounge around the house in 
gravy-stained sweatpants. 

Wait, that sounds like Thanksgiving. 
This year, we’ve had leftover sandwiches 
with turkey and pot roast, and the last serv- 
ing of stuffing survived eight nights. © 
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M M ENERGY STAR® 

lltTM 


Switch 

&Save 


Swap your old incandescent bulbs 
for CFLs and use 75% less energy. 

Visit your local retailer or 
www.efficiencyvermont.com/stores 







HOLIDAY 
DEALS 

Earn “Lenny’s Loot” 
every time you shop! 

Spend $100, earn $20 in Lenny’s Loot 
Spend $50, earn $10 in Lenny’s Loot 
Spend $25, earn $5 in Lenny’s Loot 


Can’t decide what to buy? 
Lenny’s Gift Cards always 
make great gifts! Buy in 
store or order online at 
www.lennyshoe.com 




Free Shipping Statewide in No' vein her' 


Starting at 


LEDs4 


$499 




Delivery Available 

Call or stop by today 
Store Hours M-F 7-5pm 


'1 I 
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WALSH 


802-655-7090 
30 Champlain Drive 
Colchester, VT 05446 


ELECTRIC SUPPLY 


' Efficiency Vermont 


PHILIPS 



GIVE THE GIFT OF JAY PEAK 

this Holiday Season 

Move Up Gift Cards are available in any amount and can be used 
across the resort for skiing and riding, waterparking, skating, 
Nordic skiing, eating, drinking, or do it all with a lodging stay. 



Purchase at 
jaypeakresort.com/MoveUp 
802.327.2215 


JAY ^ PEAK 

V E R 1 M 0 N T 



REBECCA HOLCOMBE 


ESDI 


Meet Rebecca Holcombe, 
Vermont’s new secretary 
of education 

BY KEN PICARD 

R ebecca Holcombe, Vermont’s 
new secretary of education, has 
an ambitious vision: Close the 
gaps in learning opportunities . 
Public education, she sa ys, is "the civil 
rights issue of our time.’’ 

But Holcombe herself isn’t the product 
of U.S. public schools . The daughter of 
United Nations workers, she went to U.S.- 
government-run international schools 
in Afghanistan and P aldstan, followed by 
boarding school just outside Boston. 

Holcombe’s interest in public schools 
came later in life (see “Fr om Afghanistan 
to theU pper Valley"). After earning 
degrees from Brown and H arvard uni- 
versities, she taught at a middle school in 
Hanover, N.H., and earned a reputation as 
a visionary young principal in F airlee, Vt. 
(see "Consolidation Across State Lines”). 

In January, Holcombe, a 47 -year-old 
Norwich resident and mother of tw o 
public school students, will leave her 
job as director of the Teacher Education 
Program at Dartmouth College to replace 
outgoing Secretary Armando Vilaseca. 

Holcombe inherits a school sys tern in 
which declining enr ollments, shrinking 
financial resources and a rapidly chang- 
ing global workplace are forcing Vermont 
parents, educators and o° cials to rethink 
their approach to public education. She 
says her first priority in January will be to 
meet teachers, administrators and agency 
sta ( , then sit do wn, listen and learn fr om 

While she declined to addr ess recent 
controversies such as Chittenden County’s 
e, ort to adopt a y ear-round school calen- 
dar, Holcombe gave Seven Days a glimpse 
into her vision for education in Vermont. 
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FROM AFGHANISTAN TO THE UPPER VALLEY 


in 1979 forced them out. Next it was on to 






for the Wall Street Journal. 





We invested in solar 
energy in May and are 
confident we’ll never pay 
another electric bill” 


BUILDING SOLUTIONS FOR A SUSTAINABLE FUTURE 


A Solar Success 

from Building Energy 


BUILDING 

ENERGY 


BuildingEnergyVT.com (802) 859-3384 
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SEVEN DAYS: What was it like grow- 
ing up with such an international 
background? 

REBECCA HOLCOMBE: The power of 
living abroad is you have to look at your- 
self from the outside. When you're in 
one of those international schools, you're 
going to school with children from so 
many different countries. That challenges 
you to think about things you take for 
granted. You realize quickly how impor- 
tant language facility is to doing well. It’s 
an incredibly privileged way to grow up. 
SD: What were some of your biggest 
frustrations as a teacher? 

RH: Any time you’re doing anything in a 
democratic institution, part of it is dealing 
with conflict. That doesn’t bother me. But 
this work is really hard, and it’s really hard 
to teach well I wish people understood 
how complex teaching is, because it’s easy 
to judge from the outside and say, “You 
should be doing better.” What sometimes 
is hard — in the context of high-stakes ac- 
countability where you’re giving students 
these tests and constantly getting feed- 
back — is if you don’t measure up, there 
are punitive consequences. We’ve got to 
stop talking about test scores and start 
talking about the act of teaching 
SD: How do we do that? 

RH: We need to move beyond this national 
narrative of school failure, which I don’t 
think is accurate. We’ve got to be com- 
fortable talking openly about what we’re 
doing, the same way we’d expect from 
our doctors. If they made a mistake, we 
want them to sit down and diagnose it so it 
doesn’t happen again. We need to be able 
to do the same thing in our schools. 

SD: Why is the narrative of school 
failure inaccurate? 

RH: The reality is, schools are actually 
doing better now than they've ever done. 
Vermont has some of the highest gradua- 
tion rates in the country. Our graduation 


rates are much higher than they were 50 
years ago. We have kids going to college 
who wouldn’t have gone years ago. We 
have kids going to school who wouldn’t 
have gone to school years ago. Our test 
scores have been rising. The federal 
government just published a report that 
placed [Vermont] seventh in the world 
for math and science. So we need to have 
a more sophisticated conversation about 
what it means to do well. 

SD: How does poverty make the work 
of schools more difficult? 

RH: The real challenge is that we have 
growing child poverty. We know that child 
poverty is associated with higher levels 
of special-education services, because 
if you’re not getting adequate nutrition 
in utero, you’re going to have problems 
later on in life. Poverty causes stress, and 
stress suppresses working memory. That 
impairs school performance. So it’s not 
that our schools aren’t doing well. It’s that 
we have these changing social dynamics, 
which are going to make it more difficult 
for children to learn. 






SD: Should universal preschool be a 
mandate? 

RH: It should be an opportunity. Though 
this is still in the early stages, we need to 
find ways to work with the people and 
agencies that are already providing early 
education services to come up with clear 
criteria for high-quality preschool and 
find the resources to support them. We 
don’t have the specifics for how that will 
work yet, but it has to be a high priority. 
SD: Should Vermont extend its school 
day and/or school year? 

RH: We know from good empirical re- 
search in other areas that the opportunity 
gaps and achievement gaps we’re seeing 
aren't happening during the school day 
or school year. They’re happening in 
out-of-school time. You go into any high- 
income community, those kids are busy all 
summer. You go into a low-income com- 
munity, many of them are sitting at home 
because their parents can’t afford camp. 
That is the achievement gap. It doesn’t 
matter how hard they work during the 
year. We know those low-income kids lose 


ground over the summer because they’re 
not engaged, they're not stimulated. 

Meanwhile, their peers are charging 
ahead. High-income kids actually gain 
over the summer, because they’re reading, 
they’re supported, like science camps or 
LEGO robotics. All those enrichment pro- 
grams not only build and maintain their 
academic skills, they give you a sense of 
purpose. 

SD: In your application letter you 
wrote. "We should not make every 
child college-ready but innovation- 
ready." What did you mean? 

RH: I don't think it makes sense for every 
child to go to a traditional four-year col- 
lege. What we need is to make sure every 
child has a choice and has the skills and 
understanding to be successful in their 
career, because careers are not what they 
used to be. 

SD: Is too much emphasis placed on 
attending college as a prerequisite for 
success? 

RH: [In the future], anything that can be 
done by computers will be done by a com- 
puter. When you go to the drugstore, you 
check out with a machine. When you fly, 
you get your ticket at a kiosk. These jobs 
are going to be gone for students, so we 
can’t educate them for those terminal jobs 
anymore. We need to educate them to be 
“innovation ready” because they need to 
be constantly reinventing themselves for 
a very dynamic workforce. They need to 
be able to handle ill-structured problems 
and deal with nonstandard situations, 
because a computer can’t do those things. 
They need to be able to integrate masses 
of information that’s meaningful and use 
judgment, because computers can't do 
that, either. © 
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An Embarrassment 
ofPitches 

A year in unreported samples and offers by corin hirsch 



I t’s a typical W ednesday morning: 
I rush into the o' ce, throw my 
laptop bag down on my desk and 
give a once -over to whatever has 
landed there during the previous two 
days. A newspaper clipping fr om my 
boss, a seed catalog , a cardboard box. 
This last I cut open to fi nd a pair of 
foot-long cardboard cylinders. I pop 
o t their plastic caps and slide out the 
contents: two 12 -ounce bottles of beer, 
cool to the touch. 

I stand the beers beside the jars of 
soup that arriv ed the pr evious week. 
The drawer below them holds vials of 
peppermint and orange extracts from a 
national spice compan y that sends me 
and fellow food writer Alice Levitt new 
blends a few times a year, packed in con- 
fetti, despite our protests that Seven Days 
8 covers only Vermont-made goods. (Even 
j» so, we secretly love opening the boxes.) 

5 Both Alice and I commonly hear 
g the remark, “You’re a food writer? 
Ci That must be such an amazing job .” 
Yes, it can be . We eat and eat, and eat 
some more, and sometimes bottles 
of beer (or pints of ice cr earn) arrive 
^ before lunch. Yet a few facets of our 
v jobs are downright uncomfortable: 
5 We must review restaurants opened 
cvi by people we admire; we chase down 
some sources who despise the press, or 
us; and w e are relentlessly inundated 
with samples and pitches. We puzzle 
o over how, or whether , to addr ess all 
ju the local ones. But since Seven Days is 
ia Vermont-centric, we have no choice 
but to dismiss the others, which range 
from mildly inter esting to so funn y 
they’re almost endearing. 


In the corner of our open-plan 
o' ce we call the “nook, ” our desks 
are cluttered with a shifting tableau of 
cookbooks, catalogs, food magazines 
and bags of half -eaten treats, as well as 
the pastries, jams, breads, soups, candy, 
cheeses, crackers, syrups and beers that 


arrive each week from near and far . In 
the virtual realm, dozens of email pitches 
bombard our inbo xes each day. Almost 
all these samples and pitches pertain to 
fledgling companies or to pr oducts into 
which their mak ers have poured their 
heart and soul (and sometimes savings). 


Yet how to write an entir e feature 
on maple creme fraiche, even if it is 
amazing? Our office might de vour a 
new butterscotch-y icecream inside 
of an hour, but how do w e fit that 
experience into print? Ditto for a tr ay 
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Cheese, Please 

STERLING COLLEGE INTRODUCES ARTISAN 
CHEESEMAKING INTENSIVE 

The Vermont institute for artisan cheese stopped offering 
cheese making classes last school year. But following in the 
footsteps of an October class at Vermont technical college, 
sterling college will fill the void beginning on January 13 
with its first Artisan Cheesemaking short course. 

According to the Craftsbury Common institution’s 
dean, pavel cenkl, it was a long-term relationship with 
the cellars at jasper hill that landed Sterling the Cellars' 
cofounder, mateo kehler, as a partner in the class. "Both 
Jasper Hill and Sterling College are passionate about 
cheese and artisan culture. We want to give hands-on 


classes in cheese making, and also work with people 
interested in moving our food system in a much more 
responsible direction,” Kehler said in a press release. 

According to Cenkl, Kehler also helped connect Sterling 
with instructor Ivan Larcher. Larcher is based in France, 
but the affineur and cheese-making consultant has taught 
in Vermont before as a visiting international expert for 
VIAC. Cenkl says that the enticements of instructors 
Larcher, Mateo Kehler and the latter’s brother, Andy, have 
attracted students from across the country to the intensive. 
In fact. Sterling’s director of communications, Christian 
feuerstein, warns, "There are just a few seats left." 

Class sessions are also taught by the director of 
Sterling’s sustainable food systems program, anne 
obelnicki, and take place at the Cellars at Jasper Hill, 
Hardwick's Vermont food venture center and the college. 

The $3000 course lasts two weeks and covers all aspects 
of the science of cheese making, beginning with milk and 
ending with troubleshooting problems that come up in 
production. Students learn about sales, distribution and 
marketing, as well as cheese history and food-systems 
awareness. The result should be a crew of about 20 
prospective cheese makers ready to start their businesses. 

The cheese making intensive will be offered again in 
May and August 2014. But if curds aren’t in your future, 
Sterling has other options coming up in the summer. 
Look for more info soon about an artisan meat program 
and a short course on lacto-fermentation. 
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Brew Tracking 

OWNER OF ONE PEPPER GRILL 
LAUNCHES A TRACKING SERVICE 

Once upon a time, 
Burlington's one pepper grill 
had 187 bottles on its beer 
list. “It was a real headache” 
to manage, jokes ONE 
Pepper's co-owner, toby dion. 

As Dion began thinking 
of a way to catalog his beers 
and display them to custom- 
ers, a bigger idea blossomed. 
Two years later, he and a 
partner, shawn railey, have 
built a website that enables 
bars to publicize what’s on 
tap and what soon will be. 

It also helps drinkers find 
the brew they hope to sip 
that night — whether it be 
Founders Brewing KBS or 
Blue Point Brewing Toxic 
Sludge Black IPA. 

The website, Whatls 
Pouring.com, has about 50 
beta users so far and features 
offerings from 20 Burlington 
bars, including three needs 
and bluebird tavern. When 
it launches officially later 
this week, registered users 
will be able to enter their zip 
code or beer of choice and 
curate their evening. 

‘It’s neat watching people 
get excited about this project 
that’s been in my head for 
two years,” says Dion, who 
has been signing up users via 
his website. He says the func- 
tionality of WhatlsPouring. 
com will increase in phases, 
until he and Railey release an 

Turning Kids 
On to Greens 

NEW SCHOOL LUNCH COOKBOOK 
LAUNCHES THIS WEEK 
In farm-to-table-obsessed 
Vermont, school chefs cook- 
ing up delicious meals with 
local greens and cheeses 
may seem like old hat Yet 
that approach is seen as so 


novel in other parts of the 
country that our Farm to 
School programs have gained 
national attention. 

The state’s school and 
child-nutrition corps, chefs 
included, has decided to 


distill some of that know- 
how into a book, New School 
Cuisine: Nutritional and 
Seasonal Recipes for School 
Cooks by School Cooks. It will 
be sent to every school in 
Vermont and every child- 
nutrition program in each 
state in coming months. 

“The cookbook tries to 
show how Vermont farms 
play an integral role in 
school lunches, as well as the 
relationship that school food 
personnel have with their 
school communities,” says 
abbie nelson, the education 
coordinator and director 

of VERMONT FOOD EDUCATION 
EVERY DAY (VT FEED), one of 
the book’s partners. (Other 
partners and sponsors 
include the USDA initiative 
Team Nutrition, the Vermont 
Agency of Education and the 
School Nutrition Association 
of Vermont.) “We’re really 
trying to get at those 
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BURLINGTON SUBARU 

351 Shelburne Rd., Burlington, VT 
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Authentic & Affordable 

Thai Food 


At the Winooski Roundabout, 655-4888 • Open daily for lunch and dinner. 
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of truffles spiked with Maker’s Mark 
or Campari; peppery, single-varietal 
chocolates; gluten-free cookies; 
plump, perfectly round bagels; sticky 
fruit cake; tomato jam; chocolate mole 
simple syrup; and even the bottles 
of spirits that some microdis- 
tillers periodically insist on 
giving me. (When they 
do, I privately wonder if 
they think I’m a lush.) 

We can weave 
some of these mor- 
sels into stories or 
blog posts, but 
we can’t possibly 
get to them all. 

And some of the 
pitches are wildly 
irrelevant, such as 

• a California 
public relations 
firm marketing a 
sous-vide immersion 
circulator 

• a Washington State firm 
announcing a book written by 
a former White House chef 

• an offer for vodka distilled in Maui 
from “deep ocean mineral water, 
sourced from a depth of 3000 
feet off the Kona Coast of the Big 
Island” 

• the news that a Tennessee 
moonshine distiller has released 
two new flavors, Strawberry and 
Lemon Drop 


a Cabernet Sauvignon that has 
been “ocean-aged” for three 
months in Charleston Harbor, 


OUR DESKS ARE CLUTTERED 
WITH A SHIFTING TABLEAU OF 

COOKBOOKS, CATALOGS. 
FOOD MAGAZINES AND BAGS 
OF HALF-EATEN TREATS. 


that dries and polishes 
the inside of your 
glassware 

a new e-cookbook from 
the National Pork Board 
a press release titled 

Candy May Be Killing 
Orangutans" (palm oil 
is the culprit) 


apron 


reap. 


for freekeh stuffing 
(ostensibly promoting 
"the world's oldest 
grain”) 

a line of artisanal, 
single-varieta 

honeys 
a sell sheet 


quesadilla 
and espressc 



already spectacular wine” ($500 
for two bottles) 

• “premium cocktail 
cranberries” 

• a GMO-free, gluten-free, 
corn-syrup-free, preservative- 
free “probiotic dietary supple- 
ment" that promises to "wash 


• Senor Shaker, a gleaming 
cocktail shaker molded in the 
image of a mustachioed, 
smbrero -topped Mexican 
man, which came with 
this message: Hi Corin, 
You spend all day writing 
articles. You need to go 
home and have a drink 
made with FLARE. Enter 
Sefior Shaker. 

• a review copy of 
one of Flannel John's 
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relationships and show that 
school food cuisine is no 
longer ‘slap the food on the 
tray,’” Nelson continues. “It 
has a lot more to do with re- 
education and connections.” 

Fifteen school chefs from 
around the state contributed 
recipes and tune, as did new 

ENGLAND CULINARY INSTITUTE 

students who helped test 
recipes for such dishes as 


Blueberry Soup, Roasted 
Parsnip Chips, Carrot & 
Quinoa Muffins, Cheesy Kale 
Bake and Chicken Tikka 
Masala. All the recipes in the 
book are based on the USDA 
recipes given to schools across 
the country, all are presented 
in portions of 50 servings or 
more, and many are enlivened 
with colorful photographs. An 
introductory chapter outlines 


a method for rolling out the 
new cuisine at school, with 
tips such as “Start small” and 
“Teach students that tastes 
change." 

“You will find ingredients 
such as beets, arugula and kale 
in these recipes, as surprising 
as they may seem in a school 
meals cookbook,” reads the 
book’s intro. “These ingredi- 
ents represent the transfor- 
mation in our thinking about 


what foods are appropriate 
for children. In this cookbook, 
all food is appropriate for 
children. It is the preparation 
and presentation of the food 
that will ultimately make it 
‘kid-friendly.”’ 

The book — which has 
been available in electronic 
format since November — will 
have its official launch this 
week at a Vermont College of 


Fine Arts dinner prepared by 
NECI chef MARTHA FRANKLIN 
and her students. 


Crumbs 

LEFTOVER FOOD NEWS 
hotel Vermont may be the 
latest new Burlington hotel 
to house two restaurants, 
but soon it won’t be the only 
one. In autumn 2014, a new 

HILTON GARDEN INN Will Open 

in the building that once 
held the Burlington Armory. 
According to Sean Riley, CEO 
of Maine Course Hospitality 
Group, the upper level of 


the hotel will be remade to 
showcase the interior brick 
walls of the historic building. 

The lobby area of the 
140-room hotel will be 
home to the bistro-style 
Hilton franchise, Great 
American Grill. Downstairs, 
Riley says, local realtors 
Redstone Commercial Group 
and Nedde Real Estate 
“are working with two or 


three different Burlington 
restaurant companies to do 
something fun and unique.” 


Hungry hockey fans across 
the lake have something 
to look forward to. On 
December 9, martti matheson 

and AARON MILLER Will 

open their second Buffalo 
Wild Wings franchise at 
200 Consumer Square in 
Plattsburgh. Diners should 
plan on wings in 16 different 
flavors, TVs all around and 
a side of charity. The night 
before the official opening. 


Matheson and Miller — a 
National Hockey League and 
Olympic veteran — will host a 
benefit for Plattsburgh Youth 
Hockey. It’s just the begin- 
ning of a sharp partnership. 




“Cookbooks for Guys,” billed 
as “Eight Stocking Stuffers for 
Hunters, Anglers, Single Men, 
Football Fanatics & More” 

• sea-salt-covered pomegranate 

Sometimes it's hard to say, “Thanks, 
but no thanks.” But resist we must, 
because there’s a perpetual flood of 
Vermont food news on our desks — so 
much that only a fraction can make it 
into print. (And, truth be told, not all 


of what we receive is news worthy.) For 
example, lately I’ve failed to note that 
Boloco released its Late November bur- 
rito; that Aqua Vitea Kombucha built a 
new facility and expanded its product 
line; and that Vermont Quince, which 
makes a mean membrillo, is flourishing 
after a year in business and leading a 
“quince renaissance” on the East Coast, 

Then there are those beers from a 
major local brewery, graciously sent to 


us each season and followed up with 
mellow “Let us know if you need any- 
thing else” emails — even though I've 
yet to review any of the brews. 

Two weeks ago, I carted one of the 
bottles to a colleague who's an undis- 
puted beer geek. His eyes lit up — at 
least until I made my own pitch; “Do 
you think you might write about this? 
For our blog, maybe?” I asked hopefully. 

Implied in his silent stare; “Thanks, 
but no thanks.” © 
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1 large, 1 -topping pizza, 12 boneless wings 
and a 2 liter Coke product 
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BOOK YOUR HOLIDAY CATERING TODAY! 
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Grab any slice & a Rookies Root Beer 
for $5.99 + tax 
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Collective Soul 

Burlington's ArtsRiot pops up with a restaurant incubator 


M any food lovers have dreamed of opening a 
restaurant. Some may have a killer concept. 
Others just want to know what it’s like to work 
a line. The ArtsRiot Kitchen Collective isn’t the 
first space in the country to provide that opportunity to bur- 
geoning restaurateurs, but it’s certainly the first in Vermont, 
and possibly in New England. 

Firsts are nothing new for ArtsRiot. Earlier this year, 
the event-and-creative-consulting company owned 
by PJ McHenry and Felix Wai moved into the former 
Fresh Market quarters on Burlington’s Pine Street. Since 
then, the duo has made the artsy South End even more 
colorful by hosting weekly summer gatherings of food 
trucks (called the South End Truck Stop), the South End 
Farmers Market, and regular concerts, art shows and 
other events. 

In early September, the pair debuted a restaurant, 
ArtsRiot Kitchen. There, chef Richard Witting, formerly 
of jDuino! (Duende), served up what McHenry called 
“Chinese tapas.” 

But McHenry and Wai “didn’t want to be restaurateurs so 
much.” That’s the assessment of Tommy Winrock, known as 
chef/owner of the now-closed Tommy’s City Grill and chef 
at the Spot, on Shelburne Road. The business partners came 
to Winrock (who had worked in Witting’s Chinese kitchen) 


before they shuttered their restaurant at the end of October. 
They had a new idea: Would he be willing to run a collective 
kitchen featuring regular pop-up meals? 

“I just kind of fell upon it. The cosmos brought me here,” 
jokes Winrock of his good luck, which followed a year out of 
the business, working as a carpenter. 

Last month, ArtsRiot launched its Kitchen Collective, 
serving a different pop-up cuisine every day of the week 
except Sunday. Since then, Matt Sargent, creator of 
Wednesday night's Phantom Dinner, has amicably left the 
lineup. But five other chefs, including Winrock, are rocking 
meals every week, many with the goal of one day running 
their own restaurants. As part of the ArtsRiot collective, 
chefs pay for their own food and helpers as well as a rental 
fee for each night they’re in the kitchen. 

We hit Winrock’s Saturday night “Handmade Food” 
pop-up — where he’s revived popular fare from his Tommy’s 
days, including mole, cheesesteaks and hot wings — after 
this story’s deadline. Read about that meal in this week's 
Alice Eats in the Bite Club blog on sevendaysvt.com. Before 
press time, we tried the other nights and have much to 
report below. 

Who will take over Wednesday nights? Another foodie 
with a dream? Seven Days spoke to the chefs about what it 
takes to be part of the ArtsRiot Kitchen Collective. 


MONDAY 

Until Next Time Catering 
Presents Big Easy Mondays 

The high ceilings and dark wood of the 
ArtsRiot dining area make the room 
particularly mutable. On Monday nights, 
it becomes the Big Easy as Tara Norrell 
shouts out New Orleans street names to 
match plates with diners. 

Those names replace the number 
cards used on other pop-up nights, and 
Virgin Mary votive candles light each 
table as Norrell delivers bowls of red 
beans and rice. For $8, diners get the 
stick-to-your-ribs meal with a pint of 
Switchback — an auspiciously nutty, 
spicy pairing. 

Norrell, manager of Bluebird Tavern, 
says that she and her husband, Kevin, 
wanted to serve on Mondays for two rea- 
sons. First, it’s his day off from the line 
at Hen of the Wood Burlington; second, 
red beans and rice, stewed all day with 
pork bones left over from Sunday night, 
are a traditional Monday dinner. That’s 
exactly how the couple prepares the dish 
in ArtsRiot’s well-appointed, spanking- 
new kitchen. 



The Norrells hope that, before long, 
Until Next Time will become a res- 
taurant of its own. “We have a family, 
and we can’t go jumping ship from our 
regular jobs. But we are out there getting 
exposure, and hopefully our food will 
create a good following from there,” Tara 
says. “And if someone walks in and says, 
‘We want to invest in your restaurant,’ 
that would be awesome.” 


TUESDAY 


Beans and rice are a staple, but 
the Norrells, who once lived in New 
Orleans, change the rest of their menu 
weekly. Last week, dishes included 
bourbon-glazed chicken with dirty 
rice and tangy, thyme-spiked gravy. 
Tara Norrell’s lemon icebox pie 
came topped with a buoyant cloud of 
meringue. 


Cauldron 

In a 2011 cover story, we called Jeff Egan 
one of Vermont’s best chefs without a 
restaurant. At the time, the Bee’s Knees 
and Cliff House alum was kitchen 
manager at Hunger Mountain Co-op 
in Montpelier. Now Egan, who calls his 
catering company (and South End Truck 
Stop oyster-shucking business) the 
Wandering Chef, is on the move again. 

He’s left the co-op to partner with 
former Cliff House general manager 
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they’ll encompass every- 
thing from ultra-local items 
to ones embodying distance, 
whether it’s “cultural, emo- 
tional, flavor-wise or histori- 
cal,” Egan explains. 

Whatever the dish, it's all 
part of the learning curve for 
Egan as he prices, sources 
and solidifies recipes for the 
future Cauldron. 


Brian Clark on Cauldron. The name 
is based on the ting, or cauldron, men- 
tioned in the I Ching. According to 
Egan, “The mixing pot represents a lot 
of different things in terms of hospital- 
ity, community, room for 
growth.” 

And he hopes his rustic 
New England menu will 
embody those values, too. 

While the Norrells keep 
a full-time restaurant as a 
distant goal, Egan joined 
the Kitchen Collective 
with a plan. "This is a 
chance to focus on cook- 
ing and let people know 
I’m out there,” says the chef. “In the 
next 12 to 18 months, I hope to open a 
brick-and-mortar restaurant [version 
of] Cauldron.” 

When Egan does — likely in his 
hometown of 
Morrisville, he 
says — Burlington 
diners will already 
be familiar with the 
fare. There will be 
oysters, of course, 
but also creative 
seafood, such as 
last week's salmon- 
scallop-cilantro 
ceviche. Grilling 
for guests at his 
home inspired 
Egan to include 
skewered items. A 
recent skewer plate 
featured meaty 
chunks of local pork marinated with 
herbs and lemon, then served in a pool 
of cider gastrique with half a roasted 
quince. 

Soon Egan will expand his menu to 
include two items each in three cat- 
egories: Here, Near and Far. Together, 


Southern Smoke 

In sharp contrast to Egan, 
chef Brian Stefan says he 
doesn’t think he’s mature 
enough to own a restaurant 
yet. The man behind food 
truck Southern Smoke would rather 
remain mobile. That’s how the formerly 
Charleston, S.C.-based fine-dining chef 
ended up cooking everywhere from Bali 
to Thailand to Alaska to the 
Caribbean. It’s also how 
Stefan learned the flavors 
that infonn his culinary 
anthropologist’s take on 
international barbecue. 

Stefan was the first to 
join the ArtsRiot pop-up 
scene with his occasional 
“Hard-Core Foodie 

Nights,” which began last 
month with dishes such as 
blood-and-chocolate pudding. But the 
chef’s Thursday dinners are far more 
approachable — his options to date have 
included barbecue from the Southwest, 
Asia and Jamaica. 


The jerk chicken Stefan offered at the 
Jamaican theme night was more smoky 
than spicy: a large leg smoked to juicy 
perfection and served over spiced rice 
with buttery, roasted plantains and a 
hash of squash and green peppers. Even 
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Gifts She'll Love All Winter Long! 

Knits by Wooden Ships, 

Pretty Persuasions, Handcandy & more! 




Together, Better Choices 

...like cooperative partnerships with 
community organizations. 



City Market is proud to partner with COTS, Vermont’s 
largest service provider to people who are homeless or 
at risk of becoming homeless. Together we can alleviate 
homelessness in our community. About 50% of COTS’ 
budget comes from community support, like the annual 
COTS Tree Sale at City Market starting Wednesday, Dec 4. 

All proceeds benefit COTS! 






82 S. Winooski Ave. Burlington, VT 05401 
Open 7 days a week, 7 a. m. - 11 p m 
(802) 861-9700 www citymarketcoop 








my little cupcake 


treats 


Stop by my little 
cupcake in Burlington 
every Friday night 
from 5p-10p for 3 
sweet treats, a dessert 
and wine pairing event! 
Every week we will pair 
3 new yummy desserts 
with 3 delicious wines 
expertly paired by Brad 
from the Burlington 
Wine Shop, all for just 

*10 

per person! 


217 College Street 
Burlington 

660-9330 


4 Carmichael Street 
Suite 101 
Essex Junction 

872-7676 


For the Vermont 
Enthusiast 



Let us carry your bags 
with our Shop & Stay 
Package from $179. 


Gift cards on sale now! 


Tonight the Jake Whitesell 
Trio, DJ Frank Grymes 
Friday, DJ Cre8 Saturday 
& Trivia Monday. 


41 Cherry St, Burlington, VT- 802 651.0080 - hotelvtcom 
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croquettes — filled with homemade ham 
and presented in a pool of clothbound- 
cheddar mustard — will remain staples. 

The Friday before Thanksgiving, 
Stone debuted another potential sig- 
nature: the fried pork shank for two. 
Trying to find a good use for the cut, 
Stone and his team experimented with 
a confit preparation that involved slow- 
roasting the pork for 24 hours. “Then 
we threw it in the deep fryer, and the 
skin came out perfectly crispy,” the chef 
remembers. 

The shank’s combination of fall- 
apart-tender inside with crispy outside 
is a coup; topped with gremolata, it 
makes a tangy treat. In its first week, 
Stone served it with a big bowl of creamy 
polenta topped with mushroom gravy. 
He says in the future he may replace 
that side with homemade steamed buns 
for an Asian interpretation, or house 
tortillas for a Mexican meal, among 
other family-style entrees. 

No matter how it’s prepared, 
Stone's “monstrous dinner for two” 
embodies the spirit of experimen- 
tation that defines the Kitchen 
Collective. And if you don’t care for 
one, there’s another chef with a dif- 
ferent menu the next night. ® 

INFO 


Stefan’s patty was 
very much his own: 

Instead of ground 
beef or chicken, 
his was filled with 
tender chunks of 
smoked pork. 

Parked on a couch 
at ArtsRiot, wear- 
ing a Thai Red Bull 
T-shirt (he calls the 
stuff “methamphet- 
amine in a can”), 

Stefan warns fans 
that he'll leave town 
the week before 
Christmas and spend 
a month gather- 
ing recipes in New 
Orleans, Nashville 
and Charleston. 

When he's back 
in 2014, Southern 
Smoke devotees will 
be in for family-style 
meals featuring “one 
big entree with three 
or four sides," he 
says. The dinners 
will include dishes 
Stefan can’t make 
on the Southern Smoke truck, such as 
braised meats and fried chicken. And 
there’s sure to be a song of the South in 
every bite. 


FRIDAY 

The Hindquarter 

Luke Stone is already plenty busy. As 
co-owner of food truck the Hindquarter 
with his boss at Cloud 9 Caterers, Sarah 
Moran, he already has two jobs. Since 
October, the truck has been parking 
on the University of Vermont green. 
But now, with a lighter winter catering 
schedule. Stone has added a pop-up 
night at ArtsRiot to his weekly duties. 

The UVM spot and weekly pop-ups 
allow Stone and Moran to retain cooks 
who otherwise would have to find other 
jobs in the leaner months. Now they can 
serve creative local food all year long. 

Stone says he and Moran have no 
plans to open a Hindquarter restaurant. 
“I kind of like the catering and food 
truck. It’s not all late nights and the 
daily grind of a restaurant,” he explains. 

But Stone does enjoy being able to 
prepare dishes he can’t on the truck or 
at catering gigs. Loyal ArtsRiot diners 
have already clamored for some of his 
dishes to return weekly. Stone promises 
that kimchee ramen and creamy potato 
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X uefei Yang's journey to the top of the classics 
gu itar world is one of curious beginnings. 
Born in China in 1977. just one year after the 
Cultural Revolutions 10-year ban on Western music 
and instruments was lifted, she became a musical 
pioneer as a child when she embraced the guitar. 
Yang has captivated international audiences since I 
first public concert at age 10. Classic FM Magazine 
deems the multiple-award-winning 
player one of the top-100 classical 
musicians of our time. She takes ths 
stage at Middlebury College with 
a varied program, including her 
own transcriptions of works by 
Domenico Scarlatti and Benjai 
Britten. 


' % ■ , m J 

Trail Blazer 


investigation of the e ver-shifting 
landscape of daily life. 

ELENA GE0RGI0U 
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THE VALLEY 
PLAYERS THEATER 

PRESENTS JEAN SHEPARD'S j jjjfc 

„ T 

Dec 6-7, 13-14 at 7:30pm 
Dec 8 & 15 at 2pm 

Tickets: $12/$8 for 12 yrs and under 

Directed by jasmine White 
Produced by Shannon Pitonyak 


Tickets: 802-583-1674, Mad River Chamber 
of Commerce, or at valleyplayers.com. 
Valley Players • Route 100 • Waitsfield 


This holiday season, 

please think before you click. 


THINK 

FIRST. 

THINK 

FIRST. 

THINK 

FIRST. 


in Essex and Burlington. 


Ph' 


oernx 

o o K s 


www.phoenixbook5.biz 


calendar 


309-4487. 

HOLIDAY ARTISANS BAZAAR: More than 40 re- 

HOLIDAY CRAFT NIGHT: Folks make paper girts in a 

AFTER-SCHOOL CRAFT: WATERCOLORS: Local 

Inro. 849-2420, FairFaxlibrarian@gmail.com. 

BABY & ME STORY TIME: Mother Goose-inspired 
2 and under. Ilsley Public Library. Middlebury. 10:30 
BABYTIME PLAYGROUP: Crawling tots and their 
Ailing Memorial Library. Williston, 6-7:30 p.m. Free; 
BOOK TALKS FOR HOMESCHOOLERS: Students in 


classical music. Summit Street School, Essex 
Junction. 9:30 a.m. Free. Into. 800-876-9293, ext. 

VERMONT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
'FIDDLESTICKS!' STRING TRIO: SOUTH 
BURLINGTON: See above listing. Rick Marcotte 

p.m. Free. InFo, 800-876-9293. ext. 14. 




FALL STORY TIME: Kiddos share read-aloud tales 
Public Library. 11:15 a.m. Free. InFo. 868-3970. 
HOMEWORK HELP: First through eighth graders 

2-5 p.m. Free. InFo. 865-7216. 

MEET ROCKIN' RON THE FRIENDLY PIRATE: Aargh, 

Noodles. Williston, 10-10:45 a.m. Free. InFo, 
764-1810. 

MOVING & GROOVING WITH CHRISTINE: Two- to 

tunes. Fletcher Free Library. Burlington, 11-11:30 
a.m. Free. InFo. 865-7216. 

PRESCHOOL ART CLASS: Budding Picassos ages 

preregister. InFo. 223-4665. 

STORY HOUR WITH TRACEY CAMPBELL PEARSON: 

Shelburne.il a.m. Free. InFo. 985-3999. 

STORY TIME & PLAYGROUP: Engaging narratives 

Jaquith Public Library, Marshfield,10-U:30 a.m. 
Free. InFo, 426-3581. 

STORY TIME AT THE AOUARIUM: HIBERNATION: 

12.50. InFo. 877-324-6386. 

STORY TIME FOR 3- TO S- YEAR-OLDS: Preschoolers 

Junction. 10-10:45 a.m. Free. InFo. 878-6956. 

VERMONT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
'FIDDLESTICKS!' STRING TRIO: Aspart oFthe 


REEVE LINDBERGH: The author and daughter 

334-7902. 

WODEN TEACHOUT: A discussion ofhistori- 


ENG LI SH- LANGUAGE CLASS FOR NEW 

6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. InFo, 865-7211. 

music 

AMARYLLIS: VERMONT'S EARLY VOICE: Susanne 

NATALIE MACMASTER: Fiddling 


PERCUSSION ENSEMBLE 
CONCERT: Feel the beat! 

656-7776. 


seminars 

ADULT WINDOWS 8 WORKSHOP: An interactive 

South Burlington. 9:30 a.m.-noon. $20. InFo. 


GREEN MOUNTAIN TABLE TENNIS CLUB: Ping- 


talks 

Montpelier. 7 p.m. Free. InFo, 223-3338. 

FRANK BRYAN: Hit the road! The UVM proFessor 


JAMES HEFFERNAN: In Want oFa Wife: Romance 

JERE DANIELL: The historian considers the inFlu- 

United Church of Christ. 7 p.m. Free. Info, 295-3077. 
JOHN STAUFFER: In 'Giants: The Parallel Lives oF 


ADULT AUDITIONS FOR 'LES MISERABLES': 

'AGITATING BARRIERS: SIMPLY REIMAGINING OF 
LANO AND LOCAL': Inspired by the exhibit "Of 

lore. BCA Center. Burlington, 
tion benefits the Old North 
bar. Info. 865-7166. 

'ITS A WONDERFUL LIFE: A 
UVE RADIO PLAY': Five ver- 

'WHITE CHRISTMAS': Carol Dunne directs this 





Junction, 7:30 p.m. $10-60. info. 296-7000. 
'WINTER TALES': Under the direction oFCristlna 

7:30 p.m. $28.08-33.75: $55 for Sunday night gala. 

words 

FRANK DECKER & LOIS ROSEBROOKS: The 

HEALING JOURNAL & CREATIVE JOURNEYING: 


THU. 05 

bazaars 


8AKED BEADS EXPO: Ti 

Essex Junction. 10 a.m.-8 p.m. Free. Info, 496-2440. 

community 

VERMONT HEALTH CONNECT ONE-ON-ONE 
ASSISTANCE: Health care navigator Jon Hodgkin 




UST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 


dance 

'CLARA'S DREAM: A NUTCRACKER STORY': 


DANCE COMPANY OF MIDOLESURY INFORMAL 

Middlebury College. 4:30 p.m. Free. Info. 443-3168. 

SENIOR THESIS CONCERT: 'FIGURES OF SPEECH': 

12. Info. 443-3168. 

education 

SCHOOL OPEN HOUSE: Parents of preschool- 


ART AUCTION & DINNER: Live music and a hearty 

House. Montpelier. 6-8 p.m. $10. Info. 229-9593. 

JOY TO THE CHILDREN BENEFIT: An evening 

& Spa, Lake Placid. N.Y., 6-9 p.m. $100-130. Info. 


SYSTEMA WITH RYAN MILLER: An in-depth explo- 

art. 2 Wolves Holistic Center. Vergennes. 7-8:15 

holidays 

COTS TREE SALE: See WED.04. 7 a.m. 

DECK THE HALLS: See WED.04. 1-4 p.m. 

FESTIVAL OF TREES: See WED.04. 6:30 p.m. 

GOVERNOR'S TREE LIGHTING CEREMONY: Folks 

4:30-6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 828-0664. 

HOLIDAY ARTISANS BAZAAR: Si 


RAPID REVIEWS FOR THE HOLIDAYS: Modeled 

'RIFFTRAX UVE: SANTA CLAUS CONQUERS THE 

South Burlington, 8 p.m. $12.50. Info, 864-5610. 

WINTER NIGHT ON THE TOWN: Locals welcome 

5-7 p.m. $25-35; preregister. Info. 863-1175. 




FOOD FOR THOUGHT LIBRARY VOLUNTEERS: 



games 

OPEN BRIDGE GAME: Players of varying experi- 
Library, Middlebury. 5:30-7:45 p.m. Free. Info, 


FORZA: THE SAMURAI SWORD WORKOUT: 

Burlington. 6-7 p.m. $10. Info. 578-9243. 

GROUP MEDITATION: Westford Library. 7-8 p.m. 

HEALING WITH ANCIENT WISDOM: Reiki master 


MUSIC WITH DEREK: Preschoolers up to age 5 bust 

MUSIC WITH MR. CHRIS: Singer, storyteller and 

parents alike. Buttered Noodles. Williston, 10-10:30 
a.m. Free. Inro, 764-1810. 

PJ STORY HOUR & CRAFT: Uttle ones decked out 

Free. Info, 849-2420. 

SPANISH MUSICAL KIDS: Amigos ages 1 through 

Free Library. Burlington. 10:30-11:15 a.m. Free. Info. 
865-7216. 

WORCESTER PLAYGROUP: Crafts, snacks and 

9:30-11 a.m. Free. Info. 223-1312. 




BE SOCIAL, 

JOIN THE CLUB! 

Social Clubbers like to go out, shop, meet new 
people and win things — doesn't everyone? 

Sign up to get insider updates about local events, 
deals and contests from Seven Days. 

El LIKE/FAN/STALK IS sevendays .socialclub 


Great Holiday Gifts? 

TEACHERS • GRANDPARENTS • FRIENDS • CO-WORKERS 
M instruction always available 

B e a d Crazy 


r 


PhotoCarden 


ThePhotoGarden.com 


THU.05 » P.60 
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jpiriTS 

Science 
Dec. j if* 


#ecHO 

RllDI INRTON VFRMONT • FCHOVFPMON 


LAKE AQUARIUM 

AND SCIENCE CENTER 


LEAHY CENTER 

FOR LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


BURLINGTON, VERMONT • ECHOVERMONT.ORG ♦ 877.324.6386 


CONFERENCE & 
EVENT CENTER 

rrt CHAMPLAIN COLLEGE 


THE PERFECT SPOT > 
FOR ANY EVENT! 

Conferences, Meetings, 
Trainings, Summer 
Camps, and Group 
Summer Lodging... 


Unique 


& outdoor i 


Tastings, and talks from: 

Caledonia Spirits 
nuggler's Notch Distillery 
Vermont Distillers 
Vermont Sapling 
Vermont Spirits 
WhistlePig Whiskey 


Dec. 31, 2013 

.vSSV'/u. 


ECHO AfterDark Ice Bail 
& Last Night Dance Party/ 

with Kat Wright & The Indomitable Soul Band /" 


THU.05 « P.S9 


words 

RALPH CULVER: The bard Facilitates conversation 
about the 2013 Vermont Reads title Poetry 180: A 


Street Burlington, 6:30-8 p.m. $20. Info. 324-1757. 
HEBREW CLASS: Those looking to leam the ancient 


music 

FIRST THURSDAY MUSIC IN THE LOFT: Award- 

Room Loft Shelburne Vineyard. 6-8:30 p.m. Free; 

MT. PHILO INN ARTIST SERIES: Paul Asbell joins 

NOONTIME CONCERT SERIES: Reed. Rosin and 

Church. Burlington. 12:15-12:45 p.m. Free. Info. 
864-6515. 

WIND & JAZZ ENSEMBLES CONCERT: Chris 

McCarthy Arts Center. St. Michael's College, 
Colchester. 7 p.m. Free. Info, 654-2268. 

seminars 

BUTTON UP VERMONT WORKSHOP: Locals learn 


FRI.06 


RALLY FOR R08IN HOOD TAX & HIV/AIDS 

'ART FROM THE EARTH': EXHIBIT & SILENT 
AUCTION: Folks sample tasty fare, then bid on 


STONE VALLEY ARTS FUNDRAISER: Folks benefit 

Poultney. 6-8 p.m. $15. Info. 353-0940. gobelk@> 


PRESTIGE BNI NETWORKING EVENT: Area pro- 

info, 557-0111. 


ESSENTIAL ONLINE TOOLS FOR NONPROFITS 
WORKSHOP: See WED.04. Richmond Free Library, 
6:30-8 p.m. Free; preregister. Info, 223-6091. 

SOCIAL JUSTICE ALUMNI CAREER PANEL: As part 

VERMONT ITALIAN CLUB LECTURE: Dawn Terrill 


ACTING WORKSHOP: Budding tbespians ages 16 


71. $15-40. Info. 603-646-242 


Theatre. Woodstock. 7:30 p.m. $20; $40 VIP tickets. 
Info. 457-3981. 

'WHITE CHRISTMAS': See WED.04. 7:30 p.m. 
'WINTER TALES': See WED.04. 7:30 p.m. 


Studio, Colchester. 8 p.m. Free. Info. 862-5724. 
VERMONT COMEDY DIVAS: Founded by local come- 

VIP tickets. Info. 746-2600. 

community 

DINNER & CONVERSATION WITH FRIENDS: 

College. 6:30 p.m. $25. Info. 443-3168. 

HOMESHARE VERMONT INFORMATIONAL 

VITAL COMMUNITIES OPEN HOUSE: Folks learn 

Food Co-op. White River Junction. 5-7:30 p.m. Free. 

dance 

BALLROOM & LATIN DANCING: Samir Elabd leads 

p.m. SI4. Info. 862-2269. 

'CLARA'S DREAM: A NUTCRACKER STORY': See 




FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT 


DANCE NIGHT: T 

DSANTOSVT SALSA SOCIAL: Cross-cultural 

p.m.; music. 9 p^m.-midnight $5. Info. 227-2572. 

ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE: Pom Bockes. Susan 

p.m.; dance, 7:30-9:30 p.m. $8-10; bring a snack to 

JOHNSON STATE COLLEGE DANCE CLUB: Creative 

College. 7 p.m. $3-5. Info. 635-1476. 

QUEEN CITY TANGO MILONGA: No partner Is re- 
tradition. Wear clean, soft-soled shoes. North End 
p.m.; dance, 7:45-10 p.m. $7. Info. 877-6648. 
SENIOR THESIS CONCERT 'FIGURES OF SPEECH': 

See THU.05. 8 p.m. 

STAR PARTY: Folks meet Northeast Kingdom 

WILD NITE OUT FOR WILDLIFE: Green Mountain 

7-10 p.m. Free. Info. 860-913-1021. 

YESTERMORROW OPEN HOUSE & GRADUATION 
CEREMONY: Architecture enthusiasts celebrate 

Free. Info. 888-496-5541. 


fairs & festivals 


BINGO NIGHT: The right combination of num- 

of cards. Info. 476-4811. 

health & fitness 

AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: A 


COMMUNITY WELLNESS DAY: Practitioners offer 

MEDICINE CABINET MAKEOVER: Tiffany 

Free: preregister. Info. 223-8000. ext. 202. 


BURLINGTON GARDEN CLUB HOLIDAY TEA & 


COTS TREE SALE: Si 
DECK THE HALLS: See WED.04. 1-4 p.m. 

'FAMILY CHRISTMAS MEMORIES' BAZAAR: Folks 


FESTIVAL OF TREES: See WED.04. 7 p.m. 
FESTIVAL OF TREES & LIGHT: Seasonal songs ac- 

HOLIDAY ARTISANS BAZAAR: See WED.04. 9 


VERMONT INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL: Shoppers 

Info. 863-6713. 


'GOD LOVES UGANDA': Roger Ross Williams' 

Burlington. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 649 1496. 
'TICKET TO RIDE': See THU.06. Flynn MainStage, 
Burlington, 6:30 p.m. & 9:30 p.m. $19.27. Info, 


8ARRE HOLIDAY FARMERS MARKET: Vendors 
quality crafts. Old Labor Hall, Barre. 3-7 p.m. Free. 


GREAT BRISKET BAKE-OFF: Diners pile their plates 


HOLIDAY CARD MAKING: 


HOLIDAY POTTERY SALE: Art lovers nosh on light 

5 p.m. Free. Info, 658-1077. 

HOLIDAY STORY TIME: Gale Parmelee reads clas- 


Burlington. 6:15 p.m. Free. Info. 862-5125. 


JOHNSON HOLDIAY JUBILEE: Area businesses 

PIANO HOLIDAY SING-ALONG: Music educator 

p.m. Free. Info. 878-6955. 

SHELBURNE HOLIDAY STROLL: Community carols 

WALDORF HOLIDAY FAIR: Adults and older teens 

6:30-9 p.m. Free. Info, 985-2827. 


FRI.06 » P.62 





when you spend 
$10 or more on 

CIFT CARDS 




Outdoor Gear Exchange 

Special Holiday Savings! 


calendar 
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Music • Comedy ’Holiday FamilyTreat 
Dean Martin Style Variety Show 

NASHVILLE SINGER KEEGHAN NOLAN 


The 


DEC 6, 7, 1 3 & 1 4, 8PM 
South Burlington 
High School 

Tickets: lhelogger.com 


DEC 27 & 28, 8PM 

Stowe High School 

Tickets: Green Goddess 
Shaw's General Store 
thelogger.com 


DEC 31, 7PM 

Spruce Peak Center 
for the Arts 

sprucepeakarts.org 

802-760-4643 




144 Cherry St. (just off Church St.) * Burlington 802 - 864-0198 
ChamplainLeather.com 


Nearly four decades of: 

^ Expert Craftsmanship 
^ Personal Service 
^ Customer Satisfaction 


Garments 

Bags 

Briefcases 

Belts 

Accessories 

...more! 


- February 14 
10 % off Champlain Leather 
backpacks (pictured), 
available in 5 sizes! 


FRI.06 « P.61 




ACORN CLUB STORY TIME: Little ones UD to 

CHILDREN'S STORY TIME: Budding bookworms 

Kellogg-Hubbard Library. Montpelier. 10:30 a.m. 
Free. Info. Z23-3338. 

DUNGEONS a DRAGONS: Imaginative XP earners 

Essex Junction, 6-8 p.m. Free. Info. 878-6956. 
EARLY BIRD MATH: Inquisitive minds explore 

434-3036. 

ENOSBURG FALLS STORY 

Public Library, 9-10 a.m. Free. 

HOMEWORK HELP: See 
WED.04. 3-6 p.m. ' 

LITTLE DRIBBLERS 
BASKETBALL PROGRAM: 


MUSIC WITH DEREK: Kiddos up to age 8 shake 
Noodles' Williston. 10-10:30 a.m. Free. Info. 

MUSIC WITH ROBERT: Music lovers of all ages join 
Fletcher Free Library, Burlington, 10:30-11 a.m. 

SONGS a STORIES WITH MATTHEW: Musician 
Matthew Witten helps children start the day with 


WRITE ONI: Budding wordsmiths ages 6 to 10 
Hubbard Library. Montpelier. 3:30-4 p.m. Free. Info. 


FRENCH SALON: Parlez-vous franfar s? Madame 

ANNEMIEKE SPOELSTRA a JEREMIAH MCLANE: 

p.m. Free' Info, 457-3500. 

BROADWAY DIRECT: Veteran performer Bill 

Vergennes Opera House. 7:30-9:30 p.m. $10-20. 

BURLINGTON BEETHOVEN CYCLE: The award-win- 

COLCHESTER COMMUNITY CHORUS: Pianist Frank 

High School, 7:30 p.m. Free to attend; donations 
accepted. Info. 862-3910. 

DAVE KELLER CD RELEASE PARTY: Backed by 


in Medieval Italy.” UVM Recital Hall, Redstone 
Campus. Burlington. 7:30 p.m. $15-35. Info. 
863-5966. 

MIDDLEBURY COMMUNITY WIND ENSEMBLE: 

453-4963. 

'MOTHERS. CHILDBIRTH AND CHILDREN': Pianist 


MUSIC NIGHT WITH 
BLUEBIRD: Bassist Kim 

PATTI CASEY a STEVE LIGHT: The 

STUDENT RECITAL: Middlebury College students 

VERMONT PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA a 

XUEFEI YANG: China's most accomplished classical 

College, 8 p.m. $6-25. Info. 443-3168. 





Johnsbury. 2-4 p.m. Free. Info, 272-0822. 

COLLAPSE a OPPORTUNITY! LECTURE SERIES: 


ELDER EDUCATION ENRICHMENT LECTURE 

Faith United Methodist Church, South Burlington, 2 
p.m. $5. Info. 864-3516. 

theater 

'A CHRISTMAS STORY': The Valley Players present 

WaitsField. 7:30 p.m. $8-12. Info. 839-9037. 
'CHITTENANGO': UVM students stage an original 

7:30-8:30 p.m. $1. Info. 484-574-4871. 

CIRQUE ALFONSE: TIMBER!': See THU.05. 8 p.m. 




UST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 


DIE FLEDERMAUS': A broadcast production of 

Mountain Resort, 7:30 p.m. $12. Info, 382-9222. 
'ITS A WONDERFUL LIFE': The Lamoille County 

18. Info. 888-4507. 

'PINOCCHIO': National Marionette Theatre per- 
Burlington, 3:30-4:30 p.m. & 6-7 p.m. $8; $30 per 

'RENT': See THU.05. 7:30 p.m. 

TALENT FROM THE HILLS AND HOLLERS': Upper 

THE LOGGER'S HOLIDAY VARIETY SHOW: Backed 

'TWELFTH NIGHT' AUDITIONS: Thespians 
Shelburne Players' April 2014 production of the 

985-0780. 

'WHITE CHRISTMAS': See WED.04. 2 p.m. 8. 7:30 
'WINTER TALES': See WED.04, 7:30 p.m. 


ART & AUTHOR NIGHT: Frederick Rudl displays 

and antique tomes. Rutland Free Library. 10 a.m.- 
4:30 p.m. Free. Info. 773-1860. 

FIRST FRIDAY BOOK SALE & SIGNING: Lovers of 

FRIENDS OF BROWNELL BOOK SALE 
EXTRAVAGANZA: Bibliophiles add new titles to 


SAT.07 


WINOOSKI SCHOLARSHIP TRAIN SHOW: 

kids under 6. Info, 655-2555. 

RECYCLED CRAFTS WORKSHOP: Folks sip hot 


agriculture 

RED WAGON PLANTS WINTER GREENHOUSE 

482-4060. 

bazaars 

BAKED BEADS EXPO: See THU.05. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

INTERNATIONAL BOUTIOUE: The world comes to 

Free. Info, 496-5500. 

MIDDLEBURY STUDIO SCHOOL POTTERY SALE: 

PITTSFORD CRAFT SHOW: Local artisans display a 
School. Plttsford, 9 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info, 483-6351. 


dance 

BURLINGTON WESTIE DANCE: Movers and shakers 

p.m. $7-10. Info. 781-964-6762. 

'CLARA'S DREAM: A NUTCRACKER STORY’: See 

THU.05. 1 p.m. 8.4 p.m. 

JOHNSON STATE COLLEGE DANCE CLUB: See 

FRI.06.7p.rn. 

THE NUTCRACKER': Audience members experl- 

Center for the Arts, N.Y., 7:30 p.m. $12-18. Info. 
518-523-2512. 

environtnent 

INTRODUCTION TO ECOLOGICAL DESIGN 8, 
PERMACULTURE: Ecological designer Lily 

Cohousing, 1-4 p.m. $5-12. Info. 831-236-6247. 

VERMONT COMMUNITY ENERGY 8. CLIMATE 
ACTION CONFERENCE: Workshops, roundtable dis- 

p.m. $40; preregister. Info. 223-2328. 


AN EVENING AT THE LIBRARY: Li 

Library. Montpelier. 7 p.m. $60. Info. 223-3338. 

EAST STATE STREET THERAPEUTICS OPEN 

Montpelier, noon-3 p.m. Free. Info. 522-0374. 

GHOSTS THROUGH HISTORY: WINOOSKI'S 
FAVORITE HAUNTS: Referencing photographs, lo- 

Colchester. 10:30 a.m.-noon. Free. Info. 310-9285. 


fairs & festivals 


RIVER OF LIGHT LANTERN PARADE: Burlington's 

VERMONT COMMONS SCHOOL ARTISAN FAIR: 

VERMONT INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL: See FRI.06. 


SAT.07 » P.64 



NEIGHBORS CONNECT 


VERMONT GROWN TREES 



Gardener’s Supply has the best selection 
of freshly cut, Vermont-grown Christmas 
trees, plus custom wreaths, boughs and 
other greens to decorate your home. 


GARDENER 

SUPPLY COMPANY 


, 128 Intervale Road, Burlington • (802)660-3505 
472 Marshall Avenue, Williston • (802)658-2433 
| Mon- Sat 9am-6pm, Sun 1 0-5 
www.GardenersSu pplyStore.com 





JUST IN TIME FOR THE 
HOLIDAYS! 


UhhANY 

COMPLETE 
FRAME JOB 
WITH THIS 
COUPON 


MBtautiliers 


(Outright Vermont and 


139 Bank Street, Burlington 
864-5475 • boutiliersart.com 
M-Sat 10-6, Sun 12-5 


Making Scenes: 
Gay Survivors 
of Straight 
Parents 

Staged readings from 
Torch Song Trilogy 
Kissing Jessica Stein 
The Sum o I Us 
Angels in America 

Saturday December 7, 7:30 PM 


calendar 


LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 


MARCH OF THE WOODEN SOLDIERS': Following 

1934 Dick starring Stan Laurel and Oliver Hardy. 

UPSTREAM COLOR': Shane Carruth's experimen- 


BURLINGTON WINTER FARMERS MARKET: 

CALEDONIA WINTER FARMERS MARKET: Freshly 

Welcome Center. St. Johnsbury. 10 a.m.-l p.m. Free. 
Info. 592-3088. 

CANDY-CANE-MAKING DEMONSTRATION: See 

WED.04. 11 a.m. 

CAPITAL CITY WINTER FARMERS MARKET: Root 

CHAMPLAIN ISLANDS WINTER FARMERS MARKET: 

NORWICH WINTER FARMERS MARKET: Farmers 

ed items. Tracy Hall. Norwich. 10 a.m.-l p.m. Free. 
Info. 384-7447. 

RUTLAND WINTER FARMERS MARKET: More than 

Center, Rutland. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Into, 753-7269. 

SILENT AUCTION & PANCAKE BREAKFAST: 

Burlington. 8:30-11:30 a.m. $5-8; $15 per family. 
Info. 864-8480. 

SMUGGLERS' NOTCH BREWFEST: Hops lovers sip 


KUNG FU WITH DAVID MCNALLY: 11 

Wolves Holistic Center. Vergennes. 10:45-11:45 a.m. 

R.I.P.P.E.D.: See WED.04. North End Studio A. 
Burlington. 9-10 a.m. $10. Info, 578-9243. 

YOGA WITH REBECCAH BRINTON: A mix of asana. 

9-10:30 a.m. $K ' ‘ ““ ~ — 


SOUP FESTIVAL & SILENT AUCTION: Steaming 
Barre. 11:30 a.m.-l:30 p.m. $10; free for kids under 

games 

SCRABBLE CLUB: Wordsmiths use lettered tiles 
Athenaeum. 11 a.m.-3 p.m. Free. Info. 748-8291 or 


health & fitness 


COMMUNITY YOGA WITH PEGGY PINEIRO: Folks 

Info, 878-6955. 



A.R.C. HOLLY JOLLY 
CHRISTMAS PARTY: 

ANNA DEWDNEY: Ihe award-winning row , mall 

Bellows Falls. 11 a.m.-3 p.m. Free. Info. 362-5990. 

BELLA VOCE HOLIDAY CONCERT: Under the 

BREAKFAST WITH MR. & MRS. CLAUS: Families 

BREAKFAST WITH SANTA: Kiddos start their day 

Parish Hall. South Burlington. 8:30-10 a.m. & 10:30 
a.m.-noon. $10; preregister. Info. 951-4290. 

COTS TREE SALE: See WED.04. 7 a.m. 

CHAMPLAIN ISLANDS HOLIDAY HOP: Unique gifts. 


FESTIVAL OF TREES: lr 

5:30 p.m. $10; cash bar. Info. 775-0903. 

FESTIVAL OF WREATHS: Food, music and more 

Middlebury. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
accepted. Info, 382-9222. 

HOLIDAY ARTISANS BAZAAR: 

See WED.04. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 

HOLIDAY BAZAAR: A mul- 




HOLIDAY CRAFT BAZAAR: Handmade ornaments. 

3 p.m. Free. Info, 658-5000. 

HOLIDAY POTTERY SALE: See FRI.06, 10 a.m. 


HOLIDAYS AROUND THE WORLD CRAFT FAIR & 


•• Info. 999-5862. 

CHRISTMAS BAZAAR & LUNCHEON: Local 

'CHRISTMAS THROUGH THE YEARS': Living Hope 

Info, 862-2108. 

CHRISTMAS AT THE FARM: Families celebrate the 

kids 2 and under. Info. 457-2355. 

CHRISTMAS IN WESTON: A bucolic holiday gather- 

COUNTRY CHRISTMAS OPEN HOUSE & HOLIDAY 

Info, 496-6682. 

DECK THE HALLS: See WED.04. 1-4 p.m. 

FAMILY DOWNTOWN DAY: Youngsters and 


HOT CHOCOLATE HUT. Fc 

9:30 a.m.-2 p.m. 25 cents per cup. Info, 377-3557. 
KIDS HOLIDAY CRAFTS: A craft table for little ones. 

benefits Milton Family Center. Info. 864-8001. 

MINI FELTED STOCKINGS FAMILY WORKSHOP: 

ments. Helen Day Art Center. Stowe. 12:30-3 p.m. 
$15; preregister. Info. 253-8358. 

OLD-FASHIONED HOLIDAY FAIR: Live music 

PITTSFORD HOLIDAY FAIR: Gifts related to the 


PRINTED HOLIDAY CARDS WORKSHOP: Attendees 

RICHMOND HOLIDAY MARKET & SILENT AUCTION: 

SHELDON MUSEUM HOLIDAY OPEN HOUSE: Carols 


Donations. Info. 388-2117. 


SAT.07 » P.66 






ADULTS $7 
KIDS/SENIORS $5 
FAMILY PASS S20 


Tickets: Gei 
• tickets available . 


GRADUATE PROGRAMS 


Women's Chorus of Ve 
PatvnO Willis. Artistic (Mrcctot 


130 Ethan Allen Highway | New Haven VT | 802-388-0669 | cyclewisevt. 


Bella Voce 


nTfaiiagTOai 


LWAX 


7 *1 8:00 p.m. 
^undojLj, ^December S el 3:00 p.m. 

Rral J^apllal ^kurcL ■ 81 §1. Pftu'. ^Ireei ■ ^urllnglon 

ng -SIS Adults. SIS Seniors!! Students, 
n Box Off.ce: 802-86-5966 or on-line: www.fly 

www.bellavocevt.org 
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EARN YOUR TEACHING LICENSE 
IN 4 OR 5 SEMESTERS! 

4 semesters: Middle, Secondary, Art 

5 semesters: Elementary, Special Education, ESL 
APPLY 18 CREDITS TO YOUR MASTER’S IN EDUCATION 
ieAriA. w\ore! 

□ 802.654.2649 Ejsl SAINT MICHAEL’S 

COLLEGE!®””” 


3 smcvt.edu/graduate 
J education@smcvt.edu 


SPRING REGISTRATION OPEN NOW 


1 IlllllfJ 

WITNESS THE 


UNVEILING OF 

OUR NEW 


Saturday, December 7 • 5-8 pm 

JOIN US FOR OUR RIGGEST 
SALE OF THE YEAR! 

Register to win a GoPro camera 

FREE RIFTS • FOOD & DRINKS 
Feed your passion for fashion with our lowest 
prices of the year on riding clothing, leather 
jackets and functional yet fashionable gear. 
Release of the Ducati 899 and Suzuki GW250. 


DUCATIVERMONT 





calendar 




The Forget-Me-Not Shop 


800.730.5542 | pcmhadmissions@snhu.edu | snhu.edu/pcmh 


WANT TO SAVE A FEW BUCKS 
THIS HOLIDAY SEASON? 

Famous label off-price 
clothing for Men, Women and Teens... 
at DEEP, DEEP DISCOUNTS! 


Route 15 “Johnson, Vermont • 802-635-2335 

1 1/2 miles West of the Village ‘Open 7 days a week: 1 0 am -7pm 


Graduate Program 
in Community Mental 
Health & Mental 
Health Counseling 


Classes meet one weekend a month in Burlington, Vermont 

■ Preparation for licensure as a mental health or professional counselor in 
New Hampshire, Maine, Vermont and other states 


Thursday, December 12th, 4:30-6:00pm 

SNHU VT Center 

Suite lOlConference Room 

463 Mountain View Drive, Colchester 


Southern, 
New Hampshire 
University 


The Archive Center 

We store it. We file it. We deliver it! 


EASY 


We are a full-service archive 
management and storage 
center. We provide: 


Self Storage & 

I The Archive Center I 


Call for a free consultation: 802-863-8300 


46 Swift Street, South Burlington, Vermont 


www.easyselfstoragellc.ee 








UST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 




Gulliver's Doggie Daycare 


802.860.1144 

59 Industrial Avenue Ulilliston, VT 05495 

uiuiui.<Joggie<lav<are.com 



HowardCenter 
is looking for a 
foster family for 
8-year-old Lily’ 
and her 7-year- 
old brother 
Heath. 


Lily and Heath are in need of a family that will commit to them long- 
term, while their permanent plan is determined. If you are interested 
in learning more about Lily and Heath, please contact us today! 


5 

i 






ULLU 

DECEMBER 16 

5 Spinning classes now open for registration 

5 Buy your package today and save 10% 

5 with our pre-opening discount 

(0CLEPATH 


ELEPATH 


EIMJOY THE RIDE 

126 College Street Burlington 
802 -363-0564 • cyclepathvtxom 


calendar 





HOMEWORK HELP: See WED.04. 2-6 p.m. 



RUSSIAN PLAY TIME WITH NATASHA: Kiddos 



language 

FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP: DIMANCHES: 



MIODLEBURY COMMUNITY WIND ENSEMBLE: See 

College, 4 p.m. Free. Info, 453-4963. 

MONTPELIER COMMUNITY GOSPEL CHOIR: See 


'MOTHERS, CHILDBIRTH AND CHILDREN': Se 



NORTHEAST FIDDLERS ASSOCIATION MEETING: 



SUNDAY FOLK SERIES: Tim Eriksen and the Trio de 



THETFORD CHAMBER SINGERS: See SAT.07, First 


VERMONT CHORAL UNION: Jeffrey Rehbach directs 



VERMONT PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA & 

CHORUS: See FRI.06, Barre Opera House. 2 p.m. $5- 
15. Info, 476-8188. 


outdoors 

HIKE MT. ABRAHAM: A moderately dilTicult trek 



MICHAEL CONFORTI: The Jungian analyst consid- 




MON. 09 

agriculture 


TERRARIUM WORKSHOP: Green thumbs transfon 



bazaars 

INTERNATIONAL BOUTIQUE: See SAT.07. 10 a.m.-6 


dance 

ADAPTIVE INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCING: 



WOMEN'S ANCIENT RITUAL FOLK DANCES: Ladies 

preregister, info. 978-424-7968. 


TIBETAN SINGING & HEALING BOWL MEDITATION: 





games 



health & fitness 

AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: See 


AWARENESS THROUGH MOVEMENT: 
FELDENKRAIS WITH UWE MESTER: Increased 



LAUGHTER YOGA: Giggles help students decrease 



PRENATAL YOGA: Slla Rood leads expectant moth- 



SELF CARE FOR LYMPHATIC HEALTH: Massage 








UST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 



politics 

VERMONT POLITICS SPEAKER SERIES: Area profes- 



seminars 

ESSENTIAL ONLINE TOOL 
WORKSHOP: See WED.04 


I FOR NONPROFITS 





PETER MACFARLANE: The Addison resident details 



theater 

LOST NATION THEATER 2014 SEASON AUDITIONS: 




p.m. $5. Info, 448-2930. 


education 

'ASSESSMENT OF PRIOR LEARNING' INFORMATION 



CCV MIDDLEBURY INFORMATION SESSION: 



film 

COMMUNITY CINEMA: 'THE STATE OF ARIZONA'. 




TUE.tO 

bazaars 

INTERNATIONAL BOUTIQUE: I 



community 


SOUTH BURLINGTON SCHOOL DISTRICT 
COMMUNITY WELLNESS & RESILIENCE PROGRAM: 



dance 

SWING DANCE PRACTICE SESSION: Twinkle-toed 





BARRIO BAKERY 

Christmas Menu 


COOKIE TRAYS, PIES, TARTS, 
BUCHE DE NOEL, HOLIDAY BREADS, 
AND MORE. 






Barrio 

Bakery 

0 

■ 


HEALTHY 

VOLUNTEERS 

NEEDED 


Participate in a Research Study 
and Help Prevent Dengue Fever 



Call 802-656-0013 For more info 
and to schedule a screening. 
Leave your name, number, 
and a good time to call back. 

Email UVMVTC@UVM.EDU 
or visit UVMVTC.ORG 

0 UNIVERSITY 
' VERMONT 




calendar 


"Montpelier 

far tfie i M ) aliday& 



J Montpelier 1 
Antiques Market 




Jclober-March 


Montpelier Elks Country Club 
7:30 AM- 1:30 PM 

liber 8 & 22 



monlpelierantiqucsmarket.ci 
Dealer Information 
(802) 751-6138 


SATURDAY, DEC 7, 3 P.M. 

SANTA ARRIVES 
AT CITY CENTER 



seminars 

ESSENTIAL ONLINE TOOLS FOR NONPROFITS 
WORKSHOP: See WED.04. Alburgh Public Library, 

CHARLIE BROWNE: The naturalist and environ- 



WED. 11 

bazaars 

INTERNATIONAL BOUTIQUE: See SAT.07. 10 a.m.-6 


business 

CLOUD COMPUTING FOR SMALL BUSINESS 
WORKSHOP: An interactive training session 



community 


FRIENDS OF BROWNELL LIBRARY ANNUAL 
MEETING: Locals mingle over refreshments and 



HOMESHARE VERMONT INFORMATIONAL 



MENTORING DISCUSSION GROUP: 'Big buddies' 



environment 

SANORA O'FLAHERTY CAIN: The lecturer outlines 




film 


COMMUNITY CINEMA: 'THE STATE OF ARIZONA': 



'IN THE HIGH COUNTRY' SCREENING & 
DISCUSSION: Joel Wolpert's documentary follows 



food. & drink 

CANDY-CANE-MAKING DEMONSTRATION: See 


health & fitness 

BREAKING THROUGH ILLUSION: KARMA, 
EMPTINESS AND THE 12 LINKS OF DEPENDENT 
ARISING: See WED.04, 6:30-8 p.m. 

CREATIVE FLOW YOGA WITH DEBORAH FELMETH: 



OPEN CHAKRAS... OPEN HIPS: TRUST THE BONES 
YOGA SERIES WITH SANSEA SPARUNG: See 



holidays 

HOLIDAY ARTISANS BAZAAR: See WED.04. 5-8 
HOLIDAY COOKIE SHARING & GIFT MAKING: Folks 



kids 

BABYTIME PLAYGROUP: See WED.04. 10:30 






LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT S 


MOVING & GROOVING 1 


PRESCHOOL ART ( 


I CHRISTINE: See 






& PLAYGROUP: Si 




language 

ENGLISH-LANGUAGE CLASS FOR NEW AMERICANS: 


Igbtq 


LGBTOA FAMILY PLAYGROUP: Like-minded folks 



AMARYLLIS. VERMONT'S EARLY VOICE: See 



JOHNSON STATE COLLEGE MUSIC ENSEMBLES: 



LESSONS AND CAROLS': Under the direction of 





words 

ELENA GEORGIOU: As part of the Readings in the 



HEAUNG JOURNAL & CREATIVE JOURNEYING: See 



12/7- Free 
Horse-Drawn 
Wagon Rides. 
11am-3pm 




Locally raided Pee$, laMb, and turKev* 
Local and regional haw* 

Wild or organically ta-Mtd *alMon *ide* 
specialty poultry (pheasant, Quail, ducK, 
goo*e, and grouse) 

Fre*h *he\l?i*h and lobster 


[Mownuun 1 


12/5 State House Tree Ughtiny12/6 Montpelier Art Walk •www.Monlnelierfllive.org 0 ' 


Place Your Meat and Fish Special Order Todar/ 

For ordering deadline*, pricing, and picK-up tiMe%, 
vi*it www.hungerMountain.coop or contact our 
Meat and Fi*h oepartMent at 802.z2s.8000 *204 


STORE CLOSING!! 

30-80% OFF 
STOREWIDE! 

n 

INCLUDING NYDJI 
ALL FIXTURES MUST GOI 

contemporary foshion & accessories 
27 State Street, Montpelier, VT 


Make Yoor HofidgY 
Megls Extrg Specfaft 

wifVi locally rai<?ed AAeat-a, ‘rrt^n produce, 
and h3nd-cra?+ed baHed good*. ¥Yom “the Coop/ 





: CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE S 


classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.7S/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


burlington city 
arts 

BCA 

BUBLINGTONCIT VASTS 

Call 865-71 66 for info 
or register online at 
burlingtoncityarts.org. 
Teacher bios are also 


DIY NIGHT: WRAPPING PAPER. 

Tessa Valyou. Dec. 72 6-8 p.m. 

members. Location : BCA Clay 
Studio. 250 Main St.. Burlington. 


ART/WORD JOURNAL: We all 


B-TRU DANCE W/ DANIELLE 
VARDAKAS DUSZKO: B-Tru Is 

4-adult. She is holding a Hip-Hop 


750 Dorset St.. Blue Mall . next to 
Info: 497-0136, honestyogastu- 

DANCE STUDIO SALSALINA: 

266 Pine St.. Burlington. Info: 
Victoria. 598-7077. lnfo@salsa- 

DSANTOS VT SALSA: Experience 



drumming 

TAIKO. D J EM BE & CONGAS!: 

6:30 p.m., S72/6 weeks. Kids 
4:30-5:20 p.m. $60/6 weeks. 


gardening 

MASTER GARDENER 2014 
COURSE: Learn the keys to a 




LEARN TO DANCE W/ A 
PARTNER!: Come alone, or 

design/build 

WOOD SUP BUILDING: Were 


Info: Stuart Paton. 999-4255. 

empowerment 

HOW TO BE SUPER! A YOUTH 
CONFERENCE (ALL AGES WEL- 




STONE WALL WORKSHOP: 






helen day art 
center 


Helen Day Art Center 




233-7676. magglestandley@ 


Helen Day Art Center. 90 Pond 


WISDOM OFTHE HERBS 

the Herbs 2014 Certification 
Jun. 28-29. JuL 26-27. Aug. 






MATHMAGIC. ART. NATURE 


language 


ANNOUNCING SPANISH 

CLASSES: Join us for adult 

for 70 wks. Cost: $225/10 classes 
of 90* mins. each. Location: 


Metal & Light). Burlington. Info: 
957-890 0. 

AIKIDO CLASSES: Aikido trains 










Get up to 1 Gigabit symmetrical Internet from your Local Telecommunications 
provider. Using Burlington’s only city-wide fiber optic broadband network. 


50 Mb Internet 

$ 55 " 

Call Today for 
More Information 

( 802 ) 540-0007 

Internet • Television • Telephone 


Burlington 

Telecom 

Offer available for new Burlington Telecom customers only, must n 
have had service in the past 1 2-months. Valid for serviceable 
only. Cannot be combined with any other offer. Offer ends Dec 
31st 201 3.12-Month commitment required. $65 Installation fe 






CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE CEVENDAYSVT.COM/CLASSES = 


classes 





Ya gotta have it. ..so get the best deal! 

Find out if you are eligible for a health insurance 
plan as low as $0 per month!* 

• Lots of doctors 

• Quality benefits 

• Great, trusted company 


CALL 1-800-TALK-MVP 


HEALTH CARE 


Find us on 

JCV VERMONT 

SfC HEALTH 

CONNECT 


Health benefit plans are issued or administered by MVP Health Ran. Inc.; MVP Health Insurance Company of New 
Hampshire. Inc.; MVP Health Plan of New Hampshire. Inc.; MVP Select Care. Inc.; Preferred Administrative Services. 
Inc.; Preferred Assurance Company, Inc.; and Hudson Health Plan. Inc, operating subsidiaries of MVP Health Care. Ir 
Not all plans available in all states. 

’Example premium rate is based on an MVP Standard Bronze Plan for a single individual in Vermont with an annual 
taxable income of $15,860. Individual premium rate may vary. 

PrintE_53_C 02/13) 


HEALTH W2 
INSURANCE? 

Done. 



SCAN THESE PAGES 


= 

music 

WITH THE LAYARAPP 
TO WATCH VIDEOS 
OF THE ARTISTS 
SEE PAGE 9 




The Beat Goes On 

Burlington's Japhy Ryder turn 10 




GOT MUSIC NEWS? DAN@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


s@und bites 



Home for the 
Holidaze 

Welp, the leftovers are gone, or at least 
reduced to an indeterminate mush. 
We’ve recovered from an overdose of 
intensive family time and football — 
though I’m personally a fan of both. 

An ever-unhinged Morrissey flipped 
out on the president for pardoning a 
turkey. Star 92.9 FM is all Christmas, all 
the time. Black Friday again confirmed 
many of the worst stereotypes about 
American culture. And my neighbor 
down the street — possibly clark 
griswold — has erected his ridiculously 
gaudy but kinda awesome inflatable 
holiday display. This year’s latex ode to 
Christmas includes — swear to God — a 
life-size outhouse with an elf opening 
the door to reveal Santa on the can. 
Upon opening the door — yeah, it's 
motorized — the elf puts his pudgy little 
hands to his pudgy little face, covering 
his mouth and nose. Whether this is out 
of embarrassment at finding Saint Nick 
dropping yule logs or ... er, some other 
reason is unclear. 

All of which means that the holiday 
season is officially here. I actually quite 
enjoy this time of year — my other 


Grinch-like qualities aside. Even so, 
it always takes a while to get in my 
yuletide groove. With that in mind, let’s 
bang out a rapid-fire Soundbites and see 
if we can’t unearth an early Christmas 
miracle or two. 


One of the reasons 1 dig the holidays 
is holiday-themed shows. Most years, 
several take place each week at clubs 
around the region, most featuring a 
smorgasbord of local talents getting 
their Christmas cheer on — read: 
spiked eggnog. I’m partial to brett 
hughes’ annual-ish Holiday HoDown. 
Sadly, Hughes writes recently that 
he’s canceling Christmas this year. 

Or at the least the HoDown. Since it 
features roughly every musician in 
town — including on occasion, certain 
soused music editors who really should 
know better — I imagine it's a polar 
bear to organize. Still, it’s hard to 
imagine Christmas without, say, Mark 
Ransom’s rendition of “Blue Christmas” 
or Lendway’s take on “Little Drummer 

^mfculture 
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Boy” or Hughes’ and Neil Cleary’s 
original holiday tune, “Just What I 
Always Wanted.” They’ve become a 
local tradition. 

But you know what’s better than old 
traditions? New ones. 

This Monday, December 9, Hughes 
and soul siren kat wright will host the 
Kat & Brett Holiday Fete, a ticketed 
show at the intimate Pizza Barrio in 
Burlington. Hughes promises “original 
holiday chestnuts and some wintery 
standards” as he and Kat “get all Bing, 
Nat and Perry on ya and bring cheer 
(and a bit of old-fashioned holiday 
heartbreak) to the brightest (and 
darkest) season.” Sold. 


Speaking of new traditions, in 
Morrisville another annual holiday 
bash enters its third year: the Jingle 
Jam at Moog’s Place. Slated for Sunday, 
December 8, the daylong holiday 
hootenanny will feature more than 30 
local performers rocking to benefit the 
United Way of Lamoille County. 


By now, you’ve probably heard about 
the new Coen brothers movie, Inside 
Lewellyn Davis, which opens this week. 
If you haven’t, um, are you sure you’re 
in the right place? Maybe you're looking 
for Mistress Maeve — it’s cool, no 
judgment. I ask because this is a music 
column, and many critics are theorizing 
that the flick could do for folk music 
what the Coens’ O Brother, Where Art 
Thou? did for old-time and bluegrass 
music more than a decade ago. If this 
relationship is going to work, you really 
need to know these things. 

Anyway, the movie is set in NYC 
during the folk boom of the early 
1960s and centers on the fictional title 
character, Lewellyn Davis. Davis is, at 
least in part, based on the late dave van 
ronk. an iconic singer of the era, who, as 
it happens, had a pretty strong Vermont 
connection. Namely, Van Ronk recorded 
a pair of his later albums, Sunday Street 
and Somebody Else, Not Me, for the 
Vermont label Philo Records in the late 
1970s. Van Ronk was reportedly close 
with label founders bill schubart and 







LEASE ON EARTH. K ADVANCE 


O' mo'e app'op'iately, on snow\ Lease you' skis and boa'ds 
f'om Ski & Snowboa'd Exp'ess, and SAVE! 

• Junto' Ski Lease Packages sta't at $99 

• Junto' Twin Tip Lease Packages sta't at $179 

• New! ROME Snowboa'd Lease Package only $199 


I/" 

\ A- — 


SKI S SNOWBOARD 

) express 


Tuning Since 1988 


802 . 881.0600 






Main Street, Richmond 
Open 8 to 6 Daily 

434-6327 or 863-FAST 

www.skiexpressvt.com 


... cli Street, 


Fa<ebook.<om/ 
BierhausVT 



VTs Best Beers 
Daily food/drink Specials 

$5 Heady Topper Tuesdays 

Every Thursday = 

s. All-day. 

& TRIVIAt7-9ni«] 

[G-lllim] 

* 


MAKE RESERVATIONS 
BOOK HOLIDAY FUNCTIONS 


? www.DasBierhausVT.com 
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Last but not least, one of the nicest 
stories you’ll hear this holiday season. 
Reader andrea robertson of Hardwick 
recently wrote to tell us that, while 
shopping on the Church Street 
Marketplace last Sunday, she saw a 
talented trumpet player busking on the 
street, despite the brutal mix of snow 
and sleet that day. At one point, she says 
the unidentified busker stopped playing, 
picked up his earnings and delivered 
them to a nearby man who was begging 
for change. 

When the recipient asked why the 
trumpet player had just given him his 
day’s earnings, he responded, “It’s a 
beautiful day and I want to help my 
fellow human being.” 

The man’s response: “God bless you.” 

The mystery trumpeter then 
returned to his spot and continued 
playing, sleet and all. ® 


Listening In 


Wednesdays during December — except 
for Christmas Day, of course — as grace 
potter and the nocturnals drummer 
matt burr teams up with guitarist bob 
wagner, keyboardist daniel munzing and 
bassist josh weinstein for a series they've 
dubbed Dark Side of the Mountain. The 
boys, along with some weekly guests, 
will be recreating some of their favorite 
Floyd tunes, including the album 
Obscured by Clouds in its entirety. Also, 
there will be lasers. 

The residency wraps up on Sunday, 
December 29, with a special all-star jam 
featuring kat wright, kelly ravin, luke 
laplant and matt hagen. Oh, and marco 


michael couture, among other nifty ties. 

We hope to dig in to that connection 
a bit more in a future issue. But for now, 
I thought it might be a neat tidbit to 
pass along for those who, like me, are 
psyched to see the flick this week. 


Speaking of folk and Americana icons 
with local connections, producer jim 
rooney is slated to give a Vermont 
performance at Bagitos in Montpelier 
on Thursday, December 12, alongside 
coun mccaffrey. I know, I know. We 
usually work week by week, so I’m 
throwing you a curveball. But Rooney 
very rarely performs in his adopted 
home state, and I wanted to get that 
show on your radar early. 

If you'll recall from the cover 
story we did on him earlier this year 
[“Record Time," February 20], Rooney 
is among the most highly regarded folk 
and country producers alive, having 
helmed records for iris dement, nanci 

GRIFFITH, TOWNES VAN ZANT and JOHN PRINE, 

to name a few. He was at the center of 


the Cambridge folk scene in the 1960s 
— a scene concurrent with that of Van 
Ronk’s in NYC, BTW. He wrote a great 
book, Bossmen, comparing the lives of 
muddy waters and bill monroe. And he 
tells amazing stories. Seriously, ask him 
about led zeppeun at the 1969 Newport 
Jazz Festival. You’re welcome. 


In other news, after a six-year layoff, the 

3STH PARALLEL MEDITERRASIAN JAZZ ENSEMBLE 

is getting the band back together for a 
show at the Goddard College Haybarn 
this Saturday, December 7. The group 
is led by percussionist gabe halberg and 
oud player mac ritchey and features a 

host of SATURN PEOPLE’S SOUND COLLECTIVE 

members, including Brian boyes. rob 

MORSE, ZACH TONNISSEN and SIMEON CHAPIN. 

According to a recent press release, the 
group’s blend of Turkish, Arabic and 
jazz compositions was once called “pure 
sonic sorcery" by Seven Days ... oh, wait. 


If you like pink floyd, and I know you do, 
you might want to drop by Nectar’s on 



377 Pine Street 
Burlington ■ 309-9151 


bargecanalmarket.com 










r Mirror 'l 
Mirror 1 
on the wall, 

where in Burlington 
can I find it all... 


Step Out in Style 
this Holiday 


Footware & Accessories 
by BedStu 





Food for Thought On his latest album, Whiskey Icarus, comedian Kyle Kinane delivers hilarious, richly detailed 
yarns about boozy, late-night runs to Wendy’s, weird things people eat on planes and what it says about you as a human being when 
Domino’s doesn’t bother to slice your pizza — spoiler: nothing good. Kinane performs at Club Metronome in Burlington this Sunday, 
December 8. 









central 

BAGITOS: Art Herttua and Steve Morabito (jazz). 6 



- 
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WANT IT? WHY WAIT- 
SHOP SMALL DOG THIS HOLIDAY. 



SHOP SMALL DOG 24/7 AT: 
SMALLDOG.COM/HOLIDAY 



Small Dog 


UP T0 18 MONTHS 
SPECIAL FINANCING 
AVAILABLE 


• Si. 

S. BURLINGTON • WAITSFIELB . RUTLAND 


EN MOUNTAIN TAVERN: D. 


SKINNY PANCAKE: La 





WHAMMY BAR: Pipers Den (Irish). 7:30 p.m., Free. 

Champlain valley 



■IE RISE BAKERY: Jc 


10 BROTHERS TAVERN: A 


northern 


RIMROCKS MOUNTAIN TAVERN: Fri 




regional 

MONOPOLE: Groovestick (rock). 10 p.m. Free. 
OLIVE RIDLEY'S: Lucid (rock). 10 p.m. N A 
THERAPY: Pulse with DJ Nyce (hip-hop). 10 p.m. 



champlain valley 

CITY LIMITS: Dance Party with DJ Earl (Top 40), 9 


PICKLE BARREL NIGHTCLUB: I 
TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: Reh 


northern 

THE HUB PIZZERIA & PUB: Karaoke. 9 p.m. Free. 
MATTERHORN: Samara Lark & the Outfit (soul), 9 



PARKER PIE CO.: Tritium Well (rock). 8 p.m. S5. 
PIECASSO: the Burritos (Sublime tribute). 10 pan. 


SNOWSHOE LG 





Charles 

Bradley 


December 14, 7 p.m. 
Higher Ground Ballroom 


questions. 


sevendaysvt.com and answer 


Or, come by Eyes of the World (168 Battery, Burlington). 

^ ~ 





h 


Skin Deep 

Medical Aesthetics 


WALK-IN BOTOX 

Tuesday December 10th 

Evening Hours 4pm- 7pm • No appointment necessary 



| CLUB DATES 

music 

| NA: NOT AVAILABLE. AArALLAGES. 



Go for Baroque Employing some 18 different instruments on their 
recently released full-length, Effra Parade, London’s the melodic craft a dense yet 
delicate sound. It is a cozy, idiosyncratic brand of bedroom pop and chamber folk 
that offers equal measures of melancholy and wit — in other words, the sort of quietly 
whimsical music that would seem right at home on the soundtrack of a Wes Anderson 
movie. Catch them at the Higher Ground Showcase Lounge on Sunday, December 8, 
with vikesh kapoor and bird courage. 


SUN. 08 





central 

BAGITOS: Dave Moore (folk). 11 am. Do 
SKINNY PANCAKE: Patrick Fltzsimmon 


MON. 09 


burlington area 

CLUB METRONOME: Drag the River, Cory Branan, 



MANHATTAN PIZ 










central 

northern 





GOT MUSIC NEWS? DAN@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


REVIEW this 


The New Line, Can’t 
Hold the Wheel 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 



Washburn’s marriage of Appalachian 
and Chinese music traditions with the 


Sparrow Quartet or, more famously, Paul 
Simon’s landmark album Graceland, 
a savvy composer can highlight 
complementary qualities in far-flung 
styles that inspire listeners to view each 
with a new perspective. Brattleboro’s 
Brendan Taaffe is one such songwriter. 


His new record with his band the New 
Line, Can’t Hold the Wheel , is an absorbing 
mixture of American and African musical 
styles, presented through a collection 
of reimagined Americana classics. Or, 
as Taaffe puts it on his Bandcamp page, 
“music from the intimate borderlands of 
indie folk and Afropop.” 

Two instruments with symbiotic 
tones are found throughout the recording 
and forge the album’s multicultural 
sonic identity. The first is the mbira, a 
traditional African thumb piano with 
origins in Zimbabwe — where Taaffe 
recently traveled to study with masters of 
the instrument. The second is likely more 
familiar to Western audiences: the banjo. 

Taaffe enlisted North Carolina-based 
banjo virtuoso Adam Hurt, who plays the 
steel-string banjo common to American 
roots music as well as a version of that 
instrument's West African ancestor, the 
gourd banjo. Together, the banjos and 
mbira both complement and contrast with 
each other. The former’s languid, piercing 
ripple weaves around the rounded tones 
of the latter, creating a complex and 
delicate tapestry that breathes new life 
into 12 timeworn favorites. 

Joining Taaffe and Hurt on songs such 
as Dock Boggs’ "Danville Girl,” Dylan’s 



Paper Castles, 

Vague Era 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

When last we left Paddy Reagan, he had 
stepped down from his post as the well- 
regarded booking guru at the Monkey 
House in Winooski, after a six-year run, 
to devote time to his nascent indie band, 
Paper Castles. That group had previously 
released two promising records, a self- 
titled 2009 EP and a full-length, Bleating 
Heart, in 2011. Nearly a year removed 
from his occupational change, Reagan 
and his band are back with a mysterious 
new record, Vague Era. While it retains 
the slacker charm of their earlier work 
— buoyed, as always, by Reagan's affable, 
low-key personality — Paper Castles’ 
latest is a decidedly darker turn rooted, as 
its title implies, in the broad uncertainty 
of change. 

The album begins in a curious fashion 
on the palindromic “Hellolleh” — perhaps 
a veiled reference to the chirpy title of 
Reagan’s 2008 solo record , Hey! Hi! Hello! 
The song consists of a steadily strummed 
guitar, repeated to the point that it 
becomes a drone couched in fleeting 
atmospherics. It’s disorienting, which is 
presumably' the point, a cue to the listener 
as to the condition of Reagan’s headspace. 


Though on first listen, ^ou could be 

forgiven for checking to make sure y'our 
stereo is still in working order. 

“CallYourParents” begins the record 
in earnest. By the way, every song 
with more than one word in its title is 
presented in a similarly smooshed fashion, 
which probably means something. It’s a 
meandering song, built on languid guitar 
lines courtesy of Reagan and Wren Kitz, 
which entwine with John Rogone’s 
serpentine bass, punctuated by Brennan 
Mangan’s skittering drums. “Play the con 
in confidence / Calm you down / Play the 
hand that draws you in / Play the hand 
that holds you down,” Reagan sings in 
his disaffected but somehow affecting 
delivery. 


© GET YOUR MUSIC REVIEWED: SfESSSSiSSS 


“Nobody ’Cept You” John Prine’s “Speed 
of the Sound of Loneliness,” along with 
a handful of traditional tunes, is a cast 
of top-notch talent. Ace engineer Colin 
McCaffrey recorded and produced the 
record, chipping in on electric guitar and 
bass. Stefan Amidon added percussion 
and vocals and contributes to the record’s 
often dreamy aesthetic. His brother 
is Brattleboro’s Sam Amidon, a singer 
known for his own ethereal manipulations 
of American folk music. Rounding out 
the group are trumpeter Mike Olson 
and vocalist Heather Masse, of Joy Kills 
Sorrow and the Wailin’ Jennys renown. 

The result is a stark, stirring and 
surprisingly accessible work that, like its 
spiritual cousin and probable inspiration 
Graceland, honors the musical heritages of 
the disparate cultures from which it was 
born. 

Can't Hold the Wheel by the New Line 
is available at brendantaaffe.bandcamp. 
com. The New Line play Headroom 
Stages in Brattleboro on Friday, December 
6, and Sweet Melissa’s in Montpelier on 
Saturday, December 7. 


SCAN THIS PAGE WITH LAVAR 
TO U5TEN TO TRACKS 


The pointed “ComeTooLate” 
evokes the slanted, high-arcing guitar 
enchantment of early Pavement, or 
perhaps Built to Spill in their mellower 
moments. Here, an agitated Reagan sings 
to a self-absorbed musician friend, “Come 
too late / When you even come at all / 
When you even come at all.” Then, “And 
the songs you play / Sound the same as 
anyone / Such a shame to write a song 
over and over and over and over again.” 
Ouch. 

“ThirtyWeeks” is an album highlight 
— one of many, really. Built upon 
an insistent, staccato guitar groove, 
Reagan details the end days of a failing 
relationship, confessing — or perhaps 
surrendering — at the hook, “I’m too weak 
to call you.” Like Reagan’s best songs, it 
is deceptively clever, its biting subtlety 
masked by a seemingly warm exterior. 

“BellsPlayAlong” closes the album in 
experimental, impressionistic fashion — 
just as “Hellolleh” opens it — but with 
bright chimes that ring cheerily despite a 
swell of dark sound in the background. It’s 
playful but somehow dangerous, qualities 
that could describe the excellent Vague 
Era as a whole. 

Vague Era by Paper Castles is available 
at papercastles.bandcamp.com. 


D. CHAMPLAIN ST. ST 




AFTER DARK 
MUSIC SERIES 


Richard 

Thompson 

with special q«cst 

Teddy Thompson 



Tickets at Main Street Stationery and by mail. 

After Dark Music Series 

P.O. Box 684, Middlebury, VT 05753 
(802) 388-0216 
e-mail: aftdark@sover.net 

Middlebury’s Town Hall Theater 



4050 Williston Road 
South Burlington *863-3233 
womenssource4sports.com 

M,T,F 10-6; Vi, TH 10-8; Sat 10-5; Sun 12-5 


DEC.4-8TH 

ANYTHERMAL 
LAYERING PIECE 
OR OUTERWEAR PIECE 

Footwear, Apparel and 
Gear for the Active Woman 
on your Holiday List! 



MOUNTAIN 


Sp alt. Food 




CLUB DATES 


music 





TUE.10 

burlington area 

CLUB METRONOME: Dead Setwi 
HALFLOUNGE: Funkwagon's Teqi 
LEUNIG'S BISTRO ft CAFE: Cody I 
MONKEY HOUSE: Storytelling BT 
MONTY'S OLD BRICK TAVERN: 0| 
NECTAR'S: Mihail & Friends (jam 



With the Band Cellist Valerie Thompson and fiddler Mariel Vandersteel appeared as guests on songwriter Laura 
Cortese’s most recent album, Into the Dark — a record American Songwriter magazine called “a fiddle-drenched Americana gem.” So 
potent was that combination that Cortese enlisted both to join her in a new band, laura cortese & the dance cards, a sort of avant-pop 
string band specializing in a genre-bending sound they’ve dubbed "post-folk.” Cortese and Co. play the Skinny Pancake in Montpelier 
this Friday, December 6. 




Receive a 

no BONUS 
GIFT CARD 

foiwmlMItMPimlwd 


Give the Gift of Land Conservation... 
and a Taste of Vermont! 

Buy your special someone a $50 Vermont Land 
Trust gift membership and well send them a 
wedge of award-winning Cabot Clothbound 
Cheddar, made from Kempton Farms milk and 
aged to perfection at the Cellars at Jasper Hill. 

Help us continue to protect Vermont's farmland 
and forestland! 

vlt.org/cheese • (802) 223-5234 




VENUES.411 



«sssL ,«. 

KKHS “ISs""” 



JOIN US IN CELEBKATlNc 

- 19 th ANNUAL * » 

1 M agic 4fc 

* # HAT » “ 

^VlWKilUS 

Pt'*3& march r, 2oi4 

CAU f OR FLOATS/ % 

* ARE YOU A LOCAL BUSINESS, '* * lV 

y-jjjj COMMUNITY OR NEIGHBORHOOD GROUP? 

WTT Af/SS YOUR CHANCE to get in front of 
g g,ON THE MASSES A T THE LARGES T CARNIVAL . N p f>RI# 

CELEBRATION IN THE NORTHEAST. ALL WHILE pOR &fj 
l7/|0 RAISING MONEY FOR A GREAT CAUSE! fL °* 


TO GET INVOLVED, VISIT: 

MAGICHAT.NET/MARDIGRAS 

pusana by: SEVEN DAYS ^01 




art 


Form and Funk 


"Boldly Patterned and Subtly Imagined" at Furchgott Sourdiffe Gallery 



ill 


V iewed on its o wn, a w ork of art will look 
one way. Viewed in conjunction with oth- 
er pieces both like and unlike it, that same 
work might be seen quite di~ erently. 

This synergistic e~ ect operates at full for ce in a 
new group show of about 50 w orks by 18 artis ts at 
FUrchgott Sourdi' e Gallery in Shelburne. “Boldly Pat- 
terned and S ubtly Imagined” spotlights the la yered 
monoprints of Carolyn Shattuck 
and the playful pottery of Boys 
Moskov. Their works demand 
and reward — individual atten 
tion. But Shattuck’s three-part 
suite combining r ecognizable forms with scr 
squiggles, and M oskov’s nine patterned cer ami 
various shapes and sizes, gain nuance from the 
of pieces accompanying them in three small rooms. 

Many of the other artists included in this 22nd edi- 
tion ofFSG’s annual winter sho w are well known in 
Vermont. They work inar ange of styles and tradi- 
tions, including landscape, botanical and ornithologi- 
cal studies, found-object collage and free-form ab- 
straction. The combinations miake up a medley that 
enhances each of its parts. 

Dianne Shullenberger’s and 
Kathleen Kolb’s scenes of 
Vermont’s seasons are paired 
in one room that also displays 
similar but looser r enderings of 
fields and forests by Bonnie Acker. 

Shullenberger has painteded a 
stream bordered by autumnal colors, 
along with two close-up views of slender 
trees — one with budding br anches and 
the other with boughs that are becoming 
bare. Kolb’s almost-photographic exac- 
titude is beautifully demons trated here, 
even when we’re being presented with 
a digital r eproduction rather than an 
original work. That’s the case with the 
print of Kolb’s painting of a taangle of 
leaves, a mossy log and newly bloomed 
lilacs. Acker’s oils on paper prirogress 
from a realistic depiction of puffy trees 
seen at a distance to a fuzzily impres- 
sionistic interplay of cloud annd hill, 
and then to a larger-scale composition 
in which the artist applies splotches of 
purple, aqua, lime and beige to hint at 
field, pond, trees and sky. It’s like see- 
ing Monet starting from water lilies 
and winding up with washes and dabs 
of pure color. 

Acker’s work in this sho w acts as a 
bridge leading from the realistic works, 
such as D avid Maille’s wood-panel 
paintings of rivers and rocks, to the ab - 


between, s 
stained canvas. 

An avian strand also helps tie the sho w together. 
Don Hanson is represented by a haunting study of a 
horned owl, as well as by “Three Ravens and Four Fly- 
ing,” in which the birds stand proudly side by side in 
the top register of the painting, while they wing away 
gracefully in the horizontal band immediately belo w. 
Each of the pieces in Shattuck’ s series also contains 


n shadings , tex- 
; and patterns b y Dick Weis, 
Catherine Hall and Gail S alzman. 

Kelly Holt’s four small, white -on- 
mixed-media compositions — 
“Lost Trees” — play 
a similar role. The distance isn’t great 
between her dreamy suggestions 
of snowstorms and Weis’ whirl- 


SENSUALLY CURVING HIPS, 
BREASTS AND BUTTOCKS. 


Her three “Kothbiri” images include an undulat - 
ing form that can be read as an elongated female torso: 
sensually curving hips, breasts and buttocks. Seashells 
are present, too, in these cryptic but harmonious com- 
binations of lines and designs. 

Moskov, a N ew Hampshire-based potter born in 
Bulgaria, introduces contrasts in both mood and me - 
dium to a sho w dominated by serious-minded paint- 
ers. He has come to the gallery to entertain as well as 
to impress visitors. 

Some of M oskov’s ceramics are incised 
with hatchings reminiscent of the accent marks that 
Keith Haring often used to con vey movement by 
his graffiti figures. One piece has a rounded orange 
base and a tall eck with thin, black -and-white 
rings that resemble the jewelry worn by wom- 
en with distended necks inBurmaand parts 
of Africa. 

While they readily serve as decorative 
objects, Moskov’s pots could also be put 
to practical use — a few have spouts or 
lids. But for this particular potter, funk 
takes precedence over functional. 

KEVIN J. KELLEY 



RECEPTIONS 

TODD KIEL: Paintings by the 2013 

JACKSON TUPPER: 'Oh Um Ah." 

Info, 735-2542. 

JEN MORRIS: Pastoral.' 

JANET MCKENZIE: Artwork 

BUDDHIST THANGKAS: Beautiful 


APRONS-R-US': 


748-2600. 

TIMOTHY JUDE SMITH: In 


December 6. 4-8 p.m. Info, 223-1981. 

RURAL REVOLUTION': More than 

Info. 229-6991. 


p.m. Info, 660-2032. 

BOLDLY PATTERNED AND SUBTLY 
IMAGINED': The 22nd annual 


through 27 at West Branch Gallery & 

JANICE WALRAFEN: Grief and 


WILUAM B. HOYT: Realizations.' 


SMALL WORKS': 

at S.P.A.C.E. Gallery in Burlington. 

'GIFTS $50 AND UNDER': A dozen 


Friday, December 6. 5:30-8 p.m. 
Info. 223-1242. 

HANNAH SESSIONS: 'Living 


JONATHON WELLS: 'Earth Exposure: 


INTERPRETING THE INTERSTATES': 

and 1978, the Landscape Change 


Art Walk, Friday. December 6, 4-7 p.m. 
Info. 479-8500. 

JON YOUNG: "Where the Wild 


BARBARA K WATERS: An exhibit 

DELUXE UNLIMITED: Wreckage.’ a 


December 6 through 31 at Utility 

p.m. Info, 345-6685. 

ARTISTREE LOCAL ARTISTS & 
ARTISANS: Works by 50 artists on 

p.m. Info, 457-3500. 

DEVON KELLEY: 'You Could Never Be 


Burliogtor- 

HistoryTours 

Something for Locals & Visitors Altai 

Personalized Tours 

in the Comfort 
of a Customized Van 

• Holiday Gift Certificates • 

"You gave us a wonderful 
look into Burlington's past." 

-The Richards 

wwwBurlingtonHistoryTours com 
BurlHistoryTours@aol com 


GINGERBREAD HOUSE 
COMPETITION & HOLIDAY 


p,m. Info, 775-0356. 

FESTIVAL OF TREES & LIGHT AND 
MEMBERS' ART SHOW & SALE: 

253-8358. 

HOLIDAY SHOW: Small works 

p.m. Info, 295-5901. 

GROUP JEWELRY SHOW 
HONORING LAURIE PETERS: The 



DIANE GABRIEL CLOSING 
RECEPTION: The artist greets 


THE TIE DYE SHOP 

One of a kind holiday gifts. 
From t-shirts to tablecloths. .. 
We've got you covered! 


2ND ANNUAL ARTIST MARKET: A 

December 6 through 31 at SEABA 

859-9222. 

R. BAIRD & G. WEBER-GRASSI: 

4-8 p.m. Info. 989-9992. 
’SURREAL’: Surreal and otherwise 

through January 31 at 99 Gallery 

Info. 323-9013. 



GIVE BOOKS 



YOUR LOCAL SOURCE 
SINCE 1 995 


14 CHURCH ST • BURLINGTON, VT 
CROWBOOKS.COM • (802) 862-0848 








BECOME A GIFTED 
SHOPPER. INSTANTLY 


KSfiBBffli 


bennington 


1 27 COLLEGE STREET. BURLINGTON 
M-F 10-9; SAT 10-6; SUN 11-5 * 802 863 2221 

FREE GIFT WRAPPING * WE SHIP ANYWHERE * GIFT CERTIFICATES 


matthew taylor 


THE FINEST ARTISAN JEWELRY 


COLORFUL 
TABLE LINENS 
BENNINGTON 
POTTERY 
DECORATIVE 
ACCESSORIES 
GLASSWARE 
VT MADE, 

FAIR TRADE 

& RECYCLED 

OPTIONS 

CANDLES 

GREETING 

CARDS 

BAKEWARE 

HOLIDAY 

DECORATIONS 

FUN 

STOCKING 
STUFFERS 
FURNITURE 
MUCH MORE 


DREAMS MADE REAL 

GIVE THE UNFORGETTABLE 


802-985-3190 

102 Harbor Road, Shelburne, VT 
matthewtaylordesigns@gmail.com 


art 


RECEPTIONS « P.87 

ONGOING 







ART SHOWS 


TALKS & 
EVENTS 


CAROL BOUCHER: The artist 




ESSEX ART LEAGUE MEETING: 


LIFE DRAWING FOR ARTISTS: 

4,6-9 p.m. Wednesday. 
December 11.6-9 p.m., Vermont 

LIFE-DRAWING SESSION: 

December 4 & 11. 6-9 p.m.; 
Black Horse Fine Art Supply, 

BARBARA ACKERMAN: 


SOUTH END HOLIDAY SHOP': 


UNINSTRUCTED LIFE- 
DRAWING SESSION: Artists 


Inro, 859-9222. 

WINOOSKI CIRCLE ARTS 
GRAND OPENING: A new 

6, 5-8 p.m. at Winooski Circle 

ART FROM THE EARTH': An 


FREDERIC RUDI: 'Laundry 

Info, jaquithpubliclibrary® 1 

PETER MILLER BOOK 

SIGNING: The Waterbury 

863-6458. 

ANNELEIN BEUKENKAMP 
DEMONSTRATION: The master 

7. 1-3 p.m., Frog Hollow. 

ZOE INK ANNUAL STUDIO SALE: 

Zoe Ink. 266 Pine St.. Ste. 103, 
Buriington. Info. 863-1468. 

STUDIO 266 HOLIDAY GROUP 
EXHIBITION: Fourteen 

the South End Holiday sHop. 
Saturday, December 7. 10 

HOLIDAY POPUP SHOP: The 


BOOK ARTS GUILD OF 
VERMONT: At this monthly 

11. 6:30-8:30 p.m.'. Unitarian 


482-2407. 


Arts in Poultney. All work will 
Valley Arts. Friday, December 

DECK THE HALLS': A weeklong 




HOLIDAY OPEN STUDIO: 
PRINT AND CRAFT SALE: 

Sunday, December 7-8. 11 a,m.- 
Montpelier. Inro. 229-0303 . 

ANNUAL HOLIDAY OPEN 




FESTIVAL OF WREATHS: 

Town Hall Theater. Middlebury. 
Info. 388-1436 

MONTPELIER ART WALK: 


THON: BenT. Matchstick brings 

ORCA Media, Montpelier. Info, 
279-8500. 

TRINE WILSON, GLEN NADEAU. 
ELIZABETH MCGONAGLE 
& SAM SELLERS: Leunig's 

11 a.m.-9 p.m., Leunigs Bistro & 
Cafe. Buriington. Info, 355-4834. 

WATERBURY HOLIDAY 
ARTISAN BOUTIQUE: Shop lo- 

Legion Post 59, Waterbury. 

HOLIDAY SHOW & SECONDS 
SALE: Potters Nicholas 


December 7-8, 10 a.m.-5 


Get 


oooo o 

www.seaba.com 



DECEMBER 6-8, 2013 

FRI. 5-8 I SAT. 10-5 I SUN. 12-4 


SPONSORED BY: UURTOPO 


f P 



^products that v Br , 


• Sat 9am to 9pm • Sunday 1 0 to 5 


art 


Arts in Barre. Info. 479-7069. 

'eAith As Muse: beAuty . Oegr ADAtion. hope. 

and Richard Weis. Through April 4 at Great Hall in 


Windsor. Info, 674-9616. 

December 31 at Collective— the Art of Craft in 
Woodstock. Info. 457-1298. 




JAnet Fie Deri Cks : 'Quiet Observations: Anthills. 
Insects & Water.' contemplative paintings on the 


in Waitsfield. Info. 496-6682. 


College, in Randolph Center. Info. 728-1237. 


priv Ate AnD nAtion Al Co MMeMorAtion' : An exhibit that tells the 

Northfield. Info. 485-2183. 

t he pAlet teers o F ver Mont Art Club : 'Peaceful Places,' works 
Public Library in Barre. Info, 262-6400. 

29 at Blinking Light Gallery in Plainfield. Info. 522-3172. 



champlain valley 


Deluxe Unlimited 

White River Junction collage artist Ben Peberdy had 
some surprising interest in his artwork recently — from 
an FB I agent. Turns out one of his artworks, which he 
hasbeen sending to random addresses found on Google 
Maps for the pas t year, went to the South D akota 
School of Mines and T echnology. The image on the 
card was of a cowboy and a rifle. The legend: “Another 
disaster.” Sadly, schools take pretty much everything 
as a per ceived threat these da ys, and so the feder al 
agent paid a visit. Peberdy checked out as the innocent 
artist he is — albeit one with a slightly unusual pos tal 
project. The venue for his new exhibit of collages is 
offbeat, too: a janitor's closet. Deluxe Unlimited opens 
"Wreckage” with a reception this Friday, December 
6, at the U tility Arts Center, 85 North Main Street, 
in White River Junction. The images addr ess what 
Peberdy calls “the doomsda y-happy world we live in, 
and the cultural debris left in its wake.” 


Main in Bristol. Info. 453-4032. 

'FAshion & F Ant Asy At the eDge o F the Forest' 

Mlddlebury. Info. 388-2117. 


December 27 at Walkover Gallery & Concert Room in 

d. Info. 468-1266. 

Mlddlebury. Info. 388-4964. 

College Museum of Art. Info. 443-3168. 

Middlebury College. Info. 443-3168. 

247-4956. 

465-4071. ^ 


247-3000. 

northern 

Berta Dlller. Huddee Herrick. Dot Klbbee and Phyllis Putvain. Through 
January 14 at GRACE in Hardwick. Info. 472-6857. 




Hardwick. Info. 472-7053. 




ART SHOWS 


CALL TO 
ARTISTS 


CALL FOR DRUM-RELATED ART: 



CALL TO PHOTOGRAPHERS: 







regional 


southern 

DAISY ROCKWELL: 


Vermont Holiday 

Craft Shop Galleries are 
“popping up” all over at this time of 
year, but the crafters' collection at the 
University Mall has some seniority. Tom 
Iozen has been running a seasonal show 
and sale with more than 50 Vermont 
artisans for most of the last decade in the 
South Burlington outlet. The cooperative 
features everything from functional items 
such as calendars and cutting boards to 
clothing and pretty baubles. Pictured: a 
painted gourd ornament by Julia Emilio. 




i dantorthpewter.c 


Start your collection today 
with the 2013 Annual Ornament 


Warn Jlmmaiwa invites you to 

CRE AT I V E 

Fabric & Fiber Arts 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 7 • 10AM-4PM 

AT THE COMPASS AND MUSIC ARTS CENTER 

CALL TO ARTISTS! 

Winter Art Mart January 15th - March 15th 2014. Any medium, winter scenes i 
Vermont are encouraged. For more information please call Edna 


Call Edna Sutton today at 802-465-4071 
for more information on this exhibit 
or other opportunities. 


Tie the room together with our artistry and workmanship 

Authentic Hand-Knotted Oriental Rugs 


20-40% OFF ALL^ 
MERCHANDISE FOR 4 
THE HOLIDAY SEASON 


-arh.NEW ENGLAND'W 
IMPORTED RUG GALLERY 
' Mon-Sat 10am-5pm 
, . 802.865.0503 * 
neimportedrug.com 


Professional rug cleaning & 
repair available year round t 







SPECIAL EVENTS 
WITH SANTA 



BURLINGTON Iggp 




Spend less. 

Earn more. 


Only at CCV can you gel a quality 
education at the lowest cost ol any 
college in Vermont, and our financial 
aid team can help you figure out 
how to cover it. 


COMMUNITY!") 

ccvi 

OF VERMONT m 









Does your kitty 
make you sneeze? 

You may qualify for a cat allergy research study if you: 

• are allergic to cats 

• are between the ages of >12 and <65 years old 

• have ever taken medication for a cat allergy 

• are living with a cat 

You may be compensated for time and travel! 

Please call Emily at (802) 865-6100 or email 
kimball@tlaaa.com for more information 

TIMBER I 1 LANE 

Allergy & Asthma Research, LLC 


M0VIESY0U MISSED&MORE 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 


Computer Chess 

P rogrammers from the nation’s top 
tech schools have converged on 
an unassuming hotel for their annual 
computer-chess tournament, in which 
the computers play each other. 


The winner gets to square off with a self- 
satisfied human chess master (played by 
film critic Gerald Peary) who has made 
a bet that no computer will best him for 
a decade. (In fact, it took until 1997 for 
IBM’s Big Blue to score a fairly decisive 
victory over a human chess master.) 

Meanwhile, a ’70s-style encounter group 
composed of middle-aged couples roams 
the halls, trying to enlist some of the 
nerds for birthing rituals and swingin’ 


fun stuff 


MORE FUN! STRAIGHT DOPE (P.27), CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-4), & CROSSWORD (P.C-5) 


DAKOTA MCFADZEAN 
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EDIE EVERETTE 

An. FoACHCOPMmERM! 


LULU EIGHTBALL 


CHRISTMAS PROMOTIONS 



JUST Sl&N up FOR 
f* ' OuR Mo-CREPlt 

/Srv-A c «eck st^e 
Vr v) CARB ANB c*tftS** 

VOUR WAY TO 
A MERRT 
CHRISTMAS'.!'. 



l - owe- Yule 


PRICES SO LOW, 



JEN SORENSEN 



SELL TV/AT 

<^AR/ 



CLASSIFIEDS 

classifieds.sevendaysvt.com 


List your ride for FREE 
online and get the 
most from your post! 


STAY CLASSY, VERMONT.- 





Curses, Foiled Again 

Johnny Deleon, 20, was thwarted in 
his attempt to steal hubcaps from cars 
parked outside a restaurant in Har- 
ris County, Texas, where law officers 
were holding a retirement party. After 
an officer who spotted Deleon con- 
fronted him, about 30 deputies inside 
the restaurant rushed outside to assist. 
Noting that Deleon failed to notice 
the parking lot held “a multitude of 
marked and unmarked police vehicles,” 
Assistant Chief Tim Cannon comment- 
ed, "Unfortunately for him, his zest for 
thievery overrode any form of common 
sense, which placed him straight into 
the hands of law enforcement’s finest.” 
(Houston Chronicle ) 

While leading police on a high-speed 
chase on the Massachusetts Turnpike, 
two men in a stolen minivan struck 
another vehicle from behind and then 
crashed into the median. The men fled 
on foot, but driver Vini Bunted Pro- 
eung, 18, was arrested when he tried 
to run through a state police barracks 
in Charlton. (Worcester’s Telegram St 
Gazette ) 

Woe Is Us 

Biologists studying the speed of 
mammal extinction on islands cre- 
ated when the Thai government built 
a dam across the Khlong Saeng river 
36 years ago reported in the journal 
Science that on most of the islands in 
the 60-square-mile reservoir, all the 
original native species have vanished. 
They've been replaced by Malaysian 


field rats. “Our results should be a 
warning,” Luke Gibson of the National 
University of Singapore said. “This is 
the trend that the world is going in.” 

( New York Times) 

YOU KNEWTHAT 
THE SUN WAS SHINING, 
butyoucouldn ’t 
quite see it. 

Drinking- Class Hero 

After six adults and two children fled 
from a burning house in Columbus, 

Ga., Walter Serpit returned to rescue 
some valuables. "Being an alcoholic, I 
was trying to get my beer out,” Serpit 
said after escaping the flames with sev- 
eral cans of his favorite brew. (Colum- 
bus’s WTVM-TV) 

Intruder Alert 

An animal-control officer responding 
to a report of a bat inside a home in 
Arlington, Va., found that the intruder 
was actually a sweatband. ( Washington 
Post) 

Second- Amendment Follies 

Concerned about the spread of plastic 
handguns made from 3-D printers, 
officials with the federal Bureau of 
Alcohol, Tobacco, Firearms and Explo- 


sives produced several versions to test. 
While agents were testing one model, 
made from a kind of plastic called 
Visijet, it blew up in their faces. (The 
Huffington Post) 

A 65-year-old man shot out a wall at 
South Dakota’s Bismarck Airport while 
trying to disarm his gun so he could 
check it. Police Sgt. Mark Buschena es- 
timated the damage at between $1000 
and $2000 but said no charges would 
be filed because the gunshot was ac- 
cidental. ( Bismarck Tribune) 

Chicago police who arrested Tiara M. 
Paul, 20, said they put her in a police 
cruiser, but while they waited for a 
female officer to arrive to conduct a 
search, Paul tried to hide a concealed 
handgun in the cruiser. She acciden- 
tally shot herself in the back. (Chicago 
Sun-Times) 

Drone On 

Amazon.com founder Jeffrey P. Bezos, 
49, unveiled a working prototype of a 
drone that he predicted would pave 
the way for using drones to deliver 
packages in as little as 30 minutes. 

The unmanned aerial vehicle uses a 
claw to scoop up packages at Amazon 
fulfillment centers and transport them 
to customers. Appearing on CBS’s “60 
Minutes,” Bezos said the technology 
could be fully implemented within five 
years. (Washington Post) 


Shadow Land 

Residents of the Norwegian town of 
Rjukan, which sits in the shadow of 
surrounding mountains for six months 
of the year, saw the winter sun for 
tire first time after three computer- 
controlled, 183-square-foot mirrors 
were placed on one of the mountains, 
1500 feet above the town square. 
“Before, when it was a fine day, you 
would see that the sky was blue, and 
you knew that the sun was shining, but 
you couldn’t quite see it,” local tour- 
ist official Karin Roe said. “It was very 
frustrating.” (Associated Press) 

Litigation Nation 

While fighting a house fire in St. 
Petersburg, Fla., Fire Lt. Lawrence 
Wilson fell on the porch and injured 
himself. Citingpain and suffering, 
hospital bills, legal bills and emotional 
distress, Wilson sued homeowner Carl 
Gregory, who he claimed caused the 
injury by installing “slippery tile on the 
front stairs.” (Tampa Bay Times) 

Pity Payoff 

Former University of California Davis 
police lieutenant. John Pike, who was 
suspended and later resigned after 
pepper-spraying protestors demon- 
strating against a tuition increase, was 
awarded $38,055 in workers’ com- 
pensation for “psychiatric injury” and 
“continuous trauma” resulting from 
the incident. (San Francisco Chronicle) 
















I started in about 15 minutes. Sometimes 
I keep walking, circumambulating four or 
five times. Going in circles like this seems 
to help me knit together my fragmented 
thoughts. Often, by the time I'm finished, my 
mind feels unified. I recommend you find your 
own version of this ritual, Aries. From what I 
can tell, you need to get rounder and softer. 


LEO (July 23-Aug. 22): It's a perfect time to 
start reclaiming some of the superpowers you 
had when you were a child. WhafS that you 
say? You didn't have any superpowers? That's 
not true. Before you entered adolescence, you 
could see things and know things and feel 
things that were off-limits, e 


scope. I hope you get inspired by its example, 
Scorpio. In 2014, I'd love to see you enlarge 
the territory where you go hunting for what 
you want. Fate will respond favorably if you 
expand your ideas about how to gather the 
best allies and resources. As for this week, 1 
suggest you get very specific as you identify 


inspiration from Hemingway as you come up 
with your own earthy, gritty, funky fantasy of 
paradise. It's an excellent time for you to get 


B BREZSNY'S EXPANDED WEEKLY AUDIO HOROSCOPES & 


T MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM OR 1-877-873-4B88 




PERSONAL FITNESS INTERIORS 

Quality • Selection • Service 


Treadmills 
Ellipticals & Bikes 
Free Weights & Benches 
Home Gyms 
Power Blocks 
Fit/Med Balls 
TRX Trainer 
Heart Rate Monitors 
Kettlebells & MORE 


4050 Williston Road, South Burlington, 860-1030 • personalfitnessvt.com 


Left Bank 



